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INNEFORD’S 


Your Children’s Health 


demands that the greatest care be exercised in all they take. As a 
perfectly safe aperient, DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid Magnesia has no 
superior. 

Many eminent chemists have proved that solid or powdered magnesia is 
liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and some- 
times destroying life. 

There is no risk with DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

No other aperient should be administered to infants. Prevents food from 
turning sour during digestion. Especially adapted for delicate constitu- 
tions. Recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 


The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Bilious Affections. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Look for the name “DINNEFORD’S” on bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 





OOK for the Leopard Mark 

when buying shirts. This 

tab guarantees the quality and 
colour fastness o 


HORROCKSES’ 
FAST COLOUR 


SHIRTINGS 
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FAST COLOURL 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, 
and every requisite for 
the table. 


ELKINGTON & CO., LTD. 
Silversmiths and Jewellers, 
22 ReGentT Sr. 73, CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON 
LiveRPCOL. GLaAsGow. 


BIRMINGHAM. Catalogue on request. 





INSURE HAVING SOFT WHITE HANDS 


w so many ladies are doing a good deal of rough work about the house, it 
adiffi cult matter to keep their hands in a nice condition. If, however, they 
llget a bottle of 


BEETHAMS 


a-rola 


(As Pre-War) 


hi w. | rub a little into their hands after washing, they will soon find a won- 
Ful .11uprovement take place, as this will make and keep them beautifully soft 
hd st »oth whatever work they have to do. 


From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham Spa, England 
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as PARIPAN, ‘2 Dull or with Gloss sublime, 


Endures like a rock in every clime; 
True British paint, no rival it brooks : 


“The more you wash it, the 
better it looks. 
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e the name ** CADBURY?” on every piece of Chocolate 








BRITISH CORD 


TYRES 


Quality of the highest class is generally recognisable at sight, 


and the Avon *‘Durolith” is no exception. There is safety 
in its efficient non-skid design, comfort in its flexible walls, and 
mileage in its deep tough tread-rubber. Your dealer can supply. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED— 


The work of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for 
THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY to CHILDREN 


needs the help of all 

who care for the wel- 

fare of little children 

No less than 3,205,180 children have been rescued 
from cruelty and neglect. 

Never was kinder charity than to shield these 
little ones from ill-treatment and injustice. 

Will you share in giving to unhappy children 
joy for misery, a fair chance instead of 
degradation and ruin ? 





Gifts welcomed bv ROBT. J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, Central Offices, N.S.P.C.C., 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 











A LITTLE CHILD 


will be helped by any contribution you can send to 


Waifs & Strays Society. 


NEARLY 27,000 CHILDREN RESCUED. 
Food and Clothing Bills for present family of over 
4,100 children to be met. 
Please remit to— 
Rev. W. Fowext Swann, M.A.. Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.I1 


Cheques and Postal orders crossed ‘Barclays’ and 
payable Waifs and Strays and so help this work 
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THE 


CANCER HOSPITAL cnrep 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3, 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF CANCER. 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
URGENT Appeal is made for additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE FUND. 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for the Research Institute, and for the Electrical and Radio-therapeutic Departments. 
Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. Sec.: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 








Donations and Legacies are badly needed 








to carry on this supremely important work 


Will you help to keep down the suffering and loss of life from 
Heart Disease, Consumption and other Chest Diseases ? These 
cause more than two-fifths of all deaths in thiscountry. One 
in 7 die annually from Heart Disease, and one in 10 from 
Consumption. Contributions should be sent to the Secretary. 
Patrons :-—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Treasurer :—Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Br. 
Chairman :—Stmr A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 


CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 


for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs 
182 BEDS. 40,000 OUT-PATIENTS PER ANNUM. 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. Georce Warts, Secretary. 
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THE FRIENDLY BATTLE 


HIS is the week of Oxford and Cambridge and 

Eton and Harrow. Wimbledon and Henley are 

over and these two matches bring to an end the 

long drawn out carnival of games and sports for 
which half London has been deserting its offices whenever 
it could. Cricketers and oarsmen of an older generation 
must be often rather horrified to observe that lawn tennis, 
which they regarded at best with a good-humoured tolerance, 
now provides the supreme attraction. What is more, the 
match which, above all others, set eager tongues wagging and 
hot people struggling for seats was a match between two 
ladies. The indefinable rustle of anticipation as the players 
knocked up, the almost deathly stillness amid which the 
first game began marked the meeting of Mlle. Lenglen and 
Miss McKane as the culminating thrill of Wimbledon. Yet 
neither of these things is really surprising, for lawn tennis, 
as played to-day, is a splendid game to watch, full of speed 
and grace and excitement; and Mile. Lenglen is an un- 
approachable artist in the hitting of a ball. Wimbledon 
has now become the battlefield of all the champions of 2 
cosmopolitan game. We have become quite resigned to the 
fact that we do not win our own championships and can 
watch two American players fighting cut the final of the 
singles without envy and with admiring interest. At the 
same time, we like to win when we can, and so Henley was 
reviving to the spirits. There, at least, we repelled the 
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invaders at all points, and Mr. Gollan, who in the Diamonds 
defeated successively two American scullers and one 
Canadian, has taught us an encouraging and _ inspiring 
lesson. It was a pity that after these three fine efforts he 
could not win outright; but the fact that in Mr. Morris 
we possess a sculler to beat him is a cheering one. It is 
a good thing to have two lines of defence. 

The interest of Wimbledon and Henley is, to a 
large extent, an international one, and that fact brings 
with it some little measure of uneasiness. The time is 
past, we are glad to think, when international matches 
and competitions seemed doomed to make for bad blood 
and squabbling. To-day they make for nothing but 
friendliness. When, at St. Andrews, a little while back 
Mr. Ouimet, by a wonderful finish, pulled his match out 
of the fire against Mr. Wethered, when Mlle. Lenglen 
routed Miss McKane, when the young French athlete 
Lewden won our high jump championship at Stamford 
Bridge on Saturday with a great jump of 6ft. 4ins., it was 
pleasant to see and hear ihe real cordiality of their greeting 
by the crowd. At the same time, the spectator is on such 
occasions a little torn between two emotions. He wants his 
own man to win and likes to shout for him, and yet he feels 
that he must keep a watch over himself and show a generous 
courtesy towards the visitor. He is afraid lest some too 
fervid spirits in the crowd will not have so much self- 
restraint. This being so, he hails the purely domestic 
strife at Lord’s with some relief, for there he can be a frank 
partisan to his heart’s content. 

Oxford and Cambridge and Eton and Harrow are 
such good friends at other times that they can, during 
this week, hate each other quite openly without any fear 
that the hatred will leave any sting behind. If some 
being from another planet were suddenly transported 
to Lord’s he would deem the yell that goes up on the 
fall of a wicket utterly fierce and merciless. And, indeed, 
it has a cruel sound. The schoolboy batsman is living 
through what seems to him the most important instant of 
his life ; his family is there trying te disguise a passionate 
anxiety for him to distinguish himself. One moment he 
stands “as the angels stand.” In the next, crash goes his 
wicket and he is on his sad way back to the pavilion, his 
enemies’ exultation in his ears. It is part of the tradition 
of the match; there is no bitterness about it, and to the 
middle-aged onlooker who has cutgrown something of his 
first furious partisanship it may even come to be wholly 
entertaining, but it makes a stern discipline for the young 
player. It is sometimes said that it is a mistake, by playing 
school matches in London, to thrust boys prematurely 
‘into the limelight.” But there is this to be said on the 
other side, that no match on a school ground could furnish 
such a test of courage and character as does the great battle 
of Lord’s. For the spectators, too, there is something 
wholesome and rejuvenating in this yearly outburst of 
boyish excitement. It provides a common interest for 
many old friends who meet only on this one occasion and 
might otherwise find that they had grown something apart. 
It is a melancholy affair for those who once “ tired the sun 
with talking and sent him down the sky,” to find that they 
have now nothing particular to talk about. They are the 
less likely to find it out in two short days as long as there is 
the common foe to be destroyed. 





Our Frontispiece 


ti of the two new peers, the Hon. Charles Napier 
Lawrence, is a son of the famous Lord Lawrence of the 
Punjaub. Long identified with railway affairs, he is now 
Chairman of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, the 
largest commercial undertaking in the country, a position for 
which he is well fitted by ripe experience and sound judgment. 
He was born in 1855, and in 1881 married Miss Catherine Sumner 
of New York. His brother, General Sir Herbert Lawrence of 
Glyn Mills, Currie and Co., did great things in the war, ulti- 
mately becoming Lord Haig’s Chief of Staff. When Lord 
Reading was appointed Viceroy of India the choice lay between 
him and Sir Herbert. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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Country Lire. The great storm which broke 

over the Highlands on Sunday last has made it 
exceedingly difficult to estimate those prospects. Six 
weeks ago, so a correspondent in Inverness-shire tells 
us, it seemed as though they must be of the worst 
possible description. The winter and spring, more 
especially in the central Highlands, were open, and, although 
here and there disease was reported, grouse, as a whole, 
were in good enough condition and well forward in the 
opening days of May ; but about May 6th a cold, northerly 
type of weather set in and snow fell daily on the high grounds 
up to the 27th. No single high-nesting grouse could have 
saved her eggs during the long-continued storm. Perhaps 
the highest nesters came off best, for when the snow fell 
they had barely begun to lay. On two occasions lately 
our correspondent came across an abandoned nest con- 
taining a single egg and once a deserted nest with two eggs. 
One egg found in the heather had been laid not two feet from 
the nest ; the heavy snow must have covered the nest so 
effectually that the bird was compelled to lay her egg by 
chance and trust to luck that it dropped into the nest. 


HE prospects for the Twelfth make a not inappro- 
priate beginning to the Shooting Number of 


[T was not until the end of the first week in June that 

laying was possible. Early in July second broods 
were plentiful. ‘The young birds, of course, were very small, 
but they were vigorous, and in some cases the brood num- 
bered as many as seven. Given favourable weather, there 
seemed no reason why young birds should not be plentiful 
and full grown by the first week in September. ‘Then, 
however, came the storm. It was a thunderstorm of quite 
exceptional severity ; the rain was heavier than has been 
known in Scotland for years. Jn two hours the Beanaidh, 
a hill stream from Braeriach to Rothiemurchus, became a 
raging torrent, demolishing bridges and bearing away 
pine trees like so much matchwood. The Highland 
Railway bridge at Carr Bridge was carried away and the 
bridge across the main North Road to Inverness has gone 
at that place also. On attempting to return from Loch 
Einnich to Aviemore our correspondent found the road 
obliterated and the bridges gone, and so at the head of 
Glen Einnich his car must remain for weeks or, perhap;, 
as he adds gloomily, for months. Many chicks must have 
perished, but the exact amount of the damage done to 
the grouse and ptarmigan broods it is as yet too early 
to say. 


A\T the annual meeting of the London Library Lord 

Curzon pointed out that it is gradually taking the place 
of the private libraries such as used to be found in many 
great houses. Private libraries involve an expense which 
few can to-day afford, and it is inevitable, if regrettable, 
that they should grow fewer and fewer; but the London 
Library gives to many what private libraries can, with 
the widest stretch of benevolence, give only to a small 
number. In it the student, however recondite his subject, 
can find all the best that has been written upon it. Mr. 
Gosse quoted the pleasant remark of Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
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that if the Devil himself wanted the standard literature on 
Hell he would find it in the London Library. It is not a 
library of fiction in the sense that the very latest novels, 
for which circulating libraries are besieged, may not be 
found there, but they will soon be found there if their 
interest is anything more than ephemeral, for, as Lord 
Curzon said, the Library has “ all the works of fiction that 
really matter.” ‘To give their readers all the books that 
really matter is a fine ambition which the London Library 
consistently lives up to. It is a wonderful thing that an 
institution with no more than four thousand subscribers 
should be able to accomplish a work of such truly national 
importance. 


BY a perverse fate, the “ Old Vic,” the Morley College 

and the London Electric Railway find themselves 
involved in an unfortunate tangle of divergent interests for 
which no one of them is to blame. The one clear point that 
emerges is that the “‘ Old Vic,”’ which was believed to have 
been saved largely through the munificence of Sir George 
Dance, is now once more in peril. Briefly, the Trustees of 
the Theatre, in order to rebuild it in accordance with 
L.C.C. regulations, had to find a new home for Morley 
College. This they did, but it now appears that this new 
site is required by the London Electric Railway for sinking 
a shaft, which would naturally be prohibitive of the activities 
of the College. It is a difficult situation, but it is one 
which it should not be impossible to get over. ‘The 
Railway Company’s Bill will shortly be before a committee 
of the House of Lords, and we hope that some slight 
deviation may be made so that the shaft shall not interfere 
with Morley College. In a letter to the Times various 
distinguished signatories point out that the ‘‘ Old Vic” 
is the nearest thing we possess to a national theatre. ‘T’o see 
Shakespeare acted there is not merely to admire much 
technical skill, but to feel that every player in the cast 
is playing for the side and putting Shakespeare above his 
or her own personal distinction. Its disappearance would 
be a national loss impossible to measure. 


DAWN. 
A light breeze stirs the sable robes of night, 
And as they drift apart, fold upon fold 
3ehind them slowly grows a watery gold— 
Now they are gone—the East is faintly bright, 
And with the first bird’s sweet and fretful cry 
The new-born day lies cradled in the sky. 

CELIA CONGREVE. 


[ N Duddingston Loch, Scott’s “ own romantic town ”’ is 

about to receive a very notable addition to its open 
spaces. The possibility of the transaction was due to 
Sir William Dick-Cunningham, the owner of Prestonfield, 
who died three years ago and left a will by which acquisition 
of the property became practicable. At first the Crown 
was approached, but it was not considered justifiable to 
expend money for this purpose in these difficult times. 
The purchase was at last made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. Watson Askew of Ladykirk, who had already proved 
his willingness to be a public benefactor by carrying out a 
housing scheme for his estate and giving the Corporation 
of Berwick the means of housing ex-soldiers. Mr. Watson 
Askew was born in Edinburgh, but comes from Northum- 
brian progenitors—the Watsons—long associated with Holy 
Island and Bamburgh. One of them built Pallinsburn 
House, the family seat till the death of David Robertson 
of I.adykirk, first and last Lord Marjoribanks, whose daughter 
and heiress was the wife of Mr. Watson Askew, thenceforth 
known as Mr. Askew Robertson. 


HE loch will complete the public park formed by 

Arthur’s Seat and its surroundings. No town in Europe 
has a finer possession. Very true it is that Arthur’s 
Seat, from its craggy summit to its base, is a piece of the 
noblest Highland scenery enriched with history, tradition 
and song. Holyrood, in a rueful beauty harmonising 
with the long historical tragedy which it staged, is crowded 
with memories ; the beautiful ruin on the ascent and its 
lakes and pools are associated with the most touching of 
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the Scottish ballads, ‘‘O wailing, wailing up the brae ” ; 
and from the rugged height gleams always the half-real, 
half-mystic seat of King Arthur. Duddingston, with its 
islands and boats, its coming and going flocks of birds 
from sea and land, its convenience for boating in summer 
and for winter sports in the time of ice and snow, gives 
a finishing touch. It is proposed to make of it a sanctuary 
for birds, and it could not be put to a better use. Winter 
and summer alike will gain something in beauty when 
the natural union between Arthur’s Seat and the loch is 
enriched by a legal and formal association. 


VISCOUNT GREY’S Act for the Protection of Wild 

Birds should receive the approval of all bird lovers. 
The birds in Category I, to be “ protected at all times,” 
embrace only twenty-eight families, eight species of 
which, alas! if they ever nested in the British Isles, 
are now lost to us as breeding species and only visit 
our shores on migration. ‘This list shows great restraint 
on the part of its compilers, and errs, if at all, on 
the side of leniency. For ourselves we should like to 
have included the ruff and reeve in this first schedule. 
They are included in Category I[—birds which are to be 
“ specially protected during the close season.” This list 
contains only thirty families; again, a very moderate 
number, among which one species, the black-tailed godwit, 
has not nested in England since 1847, unless, possibly, in 
1885. ‘The greatest consideration has evidently been shown 
for the agriculturist, the gardener, and the fisherman. 
No one will be hurt by this Bill but the gentleman poacher 
and his myrmidons. 


ONE of the clauses of this new Act compels all taxider- 

mists and recognised dealers in bird skins, eggs and 
nests to keep a register of all which passes through their 
hands after this Act becomes law. This register is to be 
regularly inspected by the local authority. But what about 
the unrecognised collector who regularly supplies his 
clients—railway employees who have special oppor- 
tunities for systematic collecting along the railway banks, 
private dealers who do a thriving trade in eggs for their 
clients? Many collectors are wealthy men who employ a 
number of such underlings to do their work for them. As 
a matter of fact, comparatively few eggs pass through the 
recognised channels. ‘The collector has other and more 
private methods of accomplishing his own ends. We 
have known £40 given for a single skin, and £35 for another ; 
in neither of these cases did the skins pass into the hands of 
a taxidermist until after the bargain was concluded. 
Herein lies the weakness of the Act. ‘The man one wants 
to hit will get off scot free. Nevertheless, this Act is con- 
siderably in advance of all previous Acts, especially in the 
matter of granting licences to scientific collectors and some 
others, the licences to be suspended if abused in any way. 


FEW of those who visited Christie’s last week, when the 

Robinson pictures were on view, can have descended 
the stairs without a pang. The secret thought in most 
people’s minds must have been, “ What a_ tragedy 
that such a gorgeous collection is to be scattered.” Sir 
Joseph Robinson himself seems to have felt the same. 
After having the collection stored for thirteen years, he 
only saw all his pictures again when they were hung at 
Christie’s, and then felt that he could not part with them. 
So it was that the enormous reserves were put on and that 
his “‘ delight knew no bounds” when bidders failed to 
reach them. Sir Joseph, we understand, intends to take 
that line which we were all hoping in ourselves that he would. 
He intends to secure a house with a gallery, to which, during 
eleven months in the year, the public will have access. 
The collection will include the wonderful pair of Italian 
pictures of Jason and Medea, Hals’ “ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” the Gainsborough ‘“‘ Page ’»—some consolation for 
the loss of ‘‘ The Blue Boy ”—the Rembrandt “ Old Man,” 
Reynolds’ “‘ Mrs. Mathew,” together with the bulk of the 
collection and, in addition, fifty-nine pictures which were 
not offered for sale. We congratulate Sir Joseph on his 
generous action, which will be all the more popular by reason 
of the very human nature of its conception. 
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ON hearing that a Folk Museum has been formed in 
Norwich, two considerations occur to the mind: 
the generous energy of the founder and the deadness of 
the things which so require preserving. Mr. Leonard G. 
Bolingbroke’s completion of the Folk Museum in_ his 
Strangers’ Hall at Norwich and his handing of it over to 
the Corporation last week was a fine act for which the 
country is indeed grateful. The Hall, of early sixteenth 
century date, with a king-post roof and a Carolean staircase 
in the screens, is, probably, the most interesting domestic 
building in Norwich, and the industry of Mr. Bolingbroke 
has, during twenty years, filled it with a collection illustrating 
local domestic life and work through the ages. Rooms 
are furnished in a manner typical of some period, and mis- 
cellaneous exhibits comprise pewter, pottery, cooking uten- 
sils, toys and musical instruments. Though common in 
Scandinavia, this is the first collection made public in these 
islands ; thus, it may be said to be our first public recognition 
of the fact that local industries, with the system of which 
they were the outcome, are practically things of the past. 


EPITAPH. 

(In the sixteenth-century mainer.) 
GRIEVE : THEE : NOT : O: PASSER : BYE 
THAT °: THOU : TOO : IN : EARTH : MUST : LIE 
NOW : DOTHE : LIFE’S : GAY : MUSICK : CALLE 
WHAT : THO : SILENCE : ONE : DAYE : FALLE 
ALL : THINGES : HAVE : AN ;: ENDE 
BEE : NOT : SAD : THEN : FRIENDE. 

R. D. C. GRAHAM. 


HE costs of building materials are again analysed in the 
interim report of the Ministry of Health’s Inter-depart- 
mental Committee. The two most noticeable features are 
the increased demand and production of bricks, with a rise 
in price in South London and other south-eastern districts ; 
and, secondly, a rise in the cost of iron castings which are 
increasingly used in building. As to bricks, the figures from 
the Fletton area show an enormous increase over last year, 
though many works are still either closed or reduced. In 
January, 1922, 22 million bricks were produced, and 23 
million last January ; in May, 1922, 20} million, and in May 
1923, 33+ million. ‘The increased price round London 
the report attributes to a growing demand in the Midlands 
and eastern counties, which, naturally, tends to send up 
prices in more distant regions. The price, generally, is 
steady. With iron castings the case is different, as since 
January the cost of pig-iron, largely affected by the Ruhr 
disturbances, has risen from 92s. per ton to 127s. 6d. in 
April. This has now, however, fallen to 115s., and the 
report considers that the time is ripe for a corresponding 
reduction in iron castings’ prices. On the whole, though, 
the report is reassuring, especially in so far as it shows an 
increased output of pig-iron, in response to, and now 
in suitable excess of, the demand aroused by the Ruhr 
restrictions. 


HE Portman family has a name than which none is 
more highly respected in the world of fox-hunting 
for the generous and unswerving manner in which it has 
always supported and cherished the sport. The second 
Lord Portman first took command in East Dorset in 1858 
in succession to Mr. Farquharson, who had himself enjoyed 
a long tenure of the Mastership, and during his whole life, 
come good times or bad, he showed the utmost devotion 
to fox-hunting. The present Lord Portman has now agreed 
to let the kennels and stables at Bryanston to the Portman 
Hunt Committee at a rent which is only nominal, and the 
Committee have received and gladly accepted an offer 
enabling them to buy the pack on excellent terms, 
The price has been raised by guarantee, and it is 
now hoped that those who are interested will subscribe to 
pay it off. The pack is, of course, a historic one, bred 
with loving care and forethought. It is pleasant to know 
that the name of Portman will continue to stand for fox- 
hunting in Dorset together with those of the Blackmore 
Vale and the Cattistock, the other celebrated packs of 
which the county is so proud. 
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ENLEY coincided with last week’s heat wave and, 
consequently, we had, what is very rare for Henley, 

four days sunshine, and there was more than the usual blaze 
of frocks, sunshades and balloons. As a matter of fact the last 
day was too tropical, as much for the crews as for the specta- 
tors, though it furnished some really good races in the 
finals. ‘Thames won the Grand after Pembroke, Cambridge, 
had led them till nearly half way. They deserved their 
victory, their first in the event since 1889, which was largely 
due to good coaching and good stroking, and so was some- 
thing of a triumph for the Fairbairn family. Trinity, 
Oxford, won the Ladies’ Plate from Jesus, Cambridge, and 
their stroke, R. E. Eason, became decidedly the hero of the 
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regatta, when after lunch, along with his No. Seven, he won 
the Goblets from the Leander pair, who were strong 
favourites. The Trinity pair just won by a magnificent and 
desperate spurt at the finish, showing what can be done by a 
stroke who refuses to admit himself beaten. Another 
exciting race was for the Diamond Sculls, which M. K. 
Morris, the youthful star from London, won from Gollan. 
If it lacked some of the international interest of the 1914 
Henley, last week’s regatta was generally held to have 
been the best since the war. ‘The opinion was again 
freely expressed that the schools, of whom there are 
now plenty who send an eight, should row in} a 
separate event. 


AND A HUNDRED 
AGO 


HuTCHINSON 





“TOHO,’ FROM AN EARLY SKETCH BY LANDSEER. 


ERTAIN articles which have appeared in recent 

numbers of Country LIFE on the training of dogs 

for the gun indicate that the interest which our 

fathers used to take in “ seeing the dogs work ”’ has 

something of a modern revival. It is the public 
interest in these articles which gives the indication, and we know 
very well, from other sources, that this is a growing interest. 
All in shooting is not as stereotyped as it was before the war. 
We are returning to simpler fashions. As one writes, the 
prospects for the season are sharply divided ; for the South and 
the Lowlands, that is to say for those districts where the pheasant 
and partridge are the great quarry, all looks well; we hope for 
the best. In the North, and especially on the higher moors, 
where the grouse is the principal game, we are almost without 
hope, so many of the birds we know to have been killed 
by the extremely rigorous weather of the spring and early 
summer. 

I have before me now an old book on sport, exactly one 
hundred years of age, for it was published in 1823, so this year is its 
centenary. It is ‘‘ The Shooter’s Companion,” by T. B. Johnson. 
He treats of all things that can concern the shooter, whether of 
the ordinary game of the fields and the moor, or the wild fowl 
of seaorfen. Also he hasa great deal to say about the treatment 
of the dog, both in health and disease, of the right management 
of the gun, of the waterproofing of boots, and a thousand other 
matters. It is only a hundred years ago; and yet, nothing, as I 
think, can so show us how large a difference these hundred 
years have made in the condition of our country as some com- 
ments that he has to make about the bustard—the great bustard, 
as he styles it. ‘‘ In England,’ he writes, ‘“‘ they are now and 
then met with in flocks of fifty or more ; they frequent the open 
countries of the south and east parts, from Dorsetshire as far as 
the wolds in Yorkshire, and are often seen on Salisbury Plain. 


FRONTISPIECE OF “THE SHOOTER’S COMPANION.” 


They are slow in taking wing, but run with great rapidity ; 
and the young ones are even sometimes coursed and taken by 
greyhounds.” : 

Only a hundred years ago; vet consider how terrified we 
should be to-day were we suddenly to flush a flock of fifty or 
more bustards. About shooting, he discusses whether it be 
better to have both eyes open, or one eye closed, when you 
fire, with all the solemnity now directed to the problem whether 
the one-eyed or the two-eyed stance is the better for the batsman 
at cricket. He quotes with gravity, but maybe with a certain 
irony, the speculations on the vexed topic of scent thrown out 
by “‘ the ingenious author of ‘ Observations on Hare-hunting,’ ’’ 
who suggests that this scent of the quarry is possibly to be 
regarded ‘‘ as an extraneous stock of odoriferous particles given 
them by the Divine Wisdom for the very purpose of being hunted ”” 
—a very pleasant theory. 

But what distinguishes this agreeable little book almost 
as much as the author’s text, which is never dull, is the fact 
that it is illustrated with three drawings in colour by the great 
Sir Edwin Landseer. ‘ Landseer!”’ it is possible the reader 
will exclaim, “and in 1823.’’ But yes. It is true that we 
regard Sir E. Landseer as eminently a Victorian portrayer of 
animals, perhaps that we most associate him with such larger 
beasts as the horse and the red deer—the monarch of the glen— 
rather than the dog. But Landseer was born as early as 1802 ; 
he was therefore just of age in 1823, and he began successful 
draughtsmanship very young; and it was in the drawing of 
dogs that he made his first success. His earliest distinction was, 
I believe, gained with a picture which he called ‘“‘ Fighting 
Dogs,” and I do not think that he was more than eighteen when 
he produced his ‘‘ Dogs of St. Bernard,’’ which made his name 
and fame. So it is no improbability that he should be illustrating 
a sporting book as early as 1823. The wonder rather is that we 
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“DOWN CHARGE.” 


do not know of more books to which he added attraction by 
illustrating them. 

It is worth while to glance a moment at the three pictures 
which we reproduce here from the ‘“ Shooter’s Companion.” 
The frontispiece, of the one dog pointing and the other backing, 
is altogether admirable. There can be no doubt here that the 
artist is bone and muscle perfect in his knowledge of canine 
anatomy, nor, further, of the signs by which the dog shows the 
emotions that animate him. The landscape is charming. The 
figure of the expectant sportsman is all that we could wish, 
and he holds his gun in a sportsmanlike way, ready for action, 
but at a safe angle of barrel. The second illustration is of the 
“ Down Charge.’”’ The dogs are controlling their impatience 
as they may while the shooter goes through the several processes, 
which would seem so very tedious to us, of reloading what he 
would call his fowling-piece. Here, again, all is admirable, 
except that we might, perhaps, criticise the muzzle and jowl 
of the second, the less forward, dog as being rather heavy and 
slightly of the bulldog type rather than of the delicate pointer. 

The third illustration is a jolly, bustling picture of spaniels 
putting pheasants out of a covert which has not only not lost 
its leaf, but of which the leaf has hardly taken on any autumnal 
tint whatever. It is in high summer green. ‘“‘ Pheasant 
Shooting with Springers ”’ it is entitled, one of the said Springers 
being black and the other two liver and white. Their joyous, 


ee es ‘ 
ee 


excited action is very well given. But what are we to say about 
the action of the sportsman who has just delivered his shot at 
the pheasant ? Well, we may say that the result on the un- 
fortunate pheasant is exactly that which we should expect 
from a shot delivered in such manner. For the shooter, instead 
of casting his weight solidly forward on his left foot, is standing, 
tottering, with all his weight on the right. He has his left hand 
back up against the trigger guard. Altogether, it is a wonder 
that he has shot even with such accuracy as to “ tailer’’ the 
bird, as he evidently has: for the back of the pheasant seems 
to have been broken near the tail. Its head and neck are quite 
uninjured. 

Now about this grip of the left hand right back against 
the trigger-guard, it was the mode of the day. It was the mode 
which prevailed right on through the first half of the century, 
and even later. My own father, who wrote and published 
“ Dog-breaking ”’ before the middle of the century, was born 
in 1803, just a year after Landseer, and he gripped his gun in 
this way with the left hand, and instructed me to do likewise. 
Of course, I had to unlearn that grip later and to go to the grip 
with the outstretched left and the consequent far greater ease 
and quickness in moving the barrel and the greater steadiness 
of holding it as desired. 

But the reason why the old shooters all held their guns 
thus was not creditable to the gunsmiths of the day. It was in 
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order that their left hand should not be blown to pieces if the 
barrel burst! To-day, fortunately, that is a possibility to which 
we need pay no serious attention. 

But as tor that tottering stance on the right foot, we have 
surely to regard that as a mistake on the part of the draughtsman. 
It was not the mode. Our forefathers knew better than that. 
And even if Landseer did not know better, of his own sporting 
experience, he might have learnt better from the study of a very 
great predecessor in the art of animal drawing and of the making 
of sporting pictures, George Stubbs. There are several beautiful 
pictures by that artist, so perfect in horse and dog portraiture, 
which show the shooter with his weight thrown firmly forward 
on the left foot, as we are taught to place it to-day. 

Of course, what has made all the difference between our 
shooting and that of our forefathers is the breech-loading gun. 
The shooting of driven game, or even of pheasants beaten out 
of a covert, is scarcely conceivable by men who were obliged, 
by their own hand or that of their loaders, to go through the 
various jobs incidental to loading by the muzzle. But also we 
have to take into account that greenness and abundance of covert 
which all the old shooting pictures show us. 

I have said that the recent articles in CouNtTRY LIFE on the 
training of dogs for the field have attracted much attention, 
and far more than they would have won, say, ten years ago. 
Men are more disposed than they were to shoot over dogs ; 
they have learnt—what they did not believe before—that the 
bird rising before the dog is not always and of necessity a very 
easy bird to shoot. It has its interest, though a different interest 
from that of the driven bird. But this shooting over dogs 
depends on whether the birds will let you do it, will let the 
dogs and the guns get near enough to them to be within gunshot 
when they rise. And this is a condition which depends very much 
on the covert in which the birds are lying. It is extremely un- 
likely we ever shall come back to the long stubbles of the past, 
in which even the partridge would lie close before the dog. 
Our pointers and setters will be used chiefly with the grouse in 
the closer covert given by the heather. 

This year we have every reason to look forward to a very 
fine partridge season. Generally, a good stock was left. The 
cold weather at the egg-laying time may have made birds late 
in completing the clutch, but there is no great harm in that. 
There have been none of those torrential downpours which are 
not uncommon, and which are very fatal, about the time when 
the young birds are chipping the shell and coming out to waddle 
about the world. The one drawback which even the most 
determined pessimists could bring up was, “ Oh, there will be 
no insects for the young birds. Nights and days have been so 
cold; and this drying wind——!” Well, that is as it may 
be. As a matter of fact, this shortness of insect food, real or 
imaginary, never does seem to affect the birds as evilly as people 
are apt to anticipate, and this year in particular it is to be noticed 
that, although the conditions seemed so unfavourable for insect 
life, we have seldom heard so much outcry from the farmer and 
the woodman and the orchard keeper—especially from the last 
—about the stripping of his trees by “ the caterpiJar innumer- 
able.”’ 

All that we have to fear now for the partridge seems to be 
that suffering from drought which has sometimes turned bright 
hope into dark despair in the month of August; but there is 
no need to anticipate trouble before it comes. 

Keepers do say that the early hatched young pheasants 
really suffered from shortage ot insects ; but, on the whole, these, 
both wild and tame-bred, hardier birds than the partridge, 
give equally good promise. 

It is far otherwise with grouse. I notice that some of those 
whom I may perhaps call the professional critics—those who write 
in the papers about the prospects of the shooting season—have 
been rather going back on some former melancholy predictions 
and saying that, after all, things may perhaps turn out better 
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than was feared. No doubt they show their prudence as prophets. 
The apparently impossible may always happen. But if it bea 
good, or anything but a rank bad, grouse season on any except 
the lower and less exposed moors, it will be an instance of this 
happening of the impossibility. Those who were up in Scotland 
fishing in the late spring and early summer, and saw the snow 
lying continuously on the hills, will surely regard it as a miracle 
if a good crop of grouse emerge from beneath that snowy coverlet. 
It is to be feared that very little shooting will be done on the 
moors that have been the more exposed, especially in Scotland. 
In some lucky low-lying places the fortunes of the grouse should 
be very much better. 

But to return to our pointing and setting dogs, it seems that 
ail the tendency of modern agriculture is not towards a return 
to the conditions of the past in regard to the covert for the 
birds to lie in, but the very reverse. From shooters of East 
Anglia I hear constant complaint that birds, that is to say part- 
ridges. are more and more in the habit of nesting in the grass 
fields rather than in the hedges, with the result that many nests 
are apt to be destroyed. And why? The answer is plain: 
because tie hedges, or the covert that the birds used to find 
in them, are ceasing to exist. We can blame neither birds 
nor agriculture. This habit of cutting back the hedges so that 
the land could be farmed right up to their limit was formed 
first, as I think, in that excellent partridge country, the Lothians 
of Scotland. The soil was very productive and the farming was 
of the best, and the close-cut hedges were in striking contrast 
with the straggling jungles that one saw lower down our East 
Coast—say, when we came to Norfolk and Suffolk. The part- 
ridges nested gratefully in these jungles. Then the farmer 
of East Anglia took notice of the farmer of the Lothians, adopted 
some of his methods, saved himself thereby acres of valuable 
agricultural land, but stole from the partridge much admirable 
nesting covert. The partridge had to take such refuge as it 
could find in the open field ; and that is the story of that change 
of habit. Norfolk and Suffolk, however, have a far lighter soil 
than the Lothians, a soil which the winds more easily scatter and 
so lay bare the roots of turnips and the like. Therefore in places 
we have the fields defended by those belts of fir and other trees 
which are so useful for partridges to nest in and for the beaters 
to drive them over. 

We cannot, for these reasons, hope that, even with the best 
will and with the best dogs, we shall ever be able again to use 
those dogs in the agricultural fields as they were used by our 
fathers. I remember that my own father was emphatic about 
the economy of teaching one or two of your pointers or setters 
to retrieve. If you did so, teaching one of these to ‘* double 
his part,’”” you saved the keep of a retriever. But to-day there 
is a great deal of shooting in which the retriever is the only 
kind of dog that is of use. When birds are driven to you, you 
require of a dog that he shall find and bring the dead or the 
wounded, and that is the sum total of what you ask of him. 
So a retriever is almost a necessary companion of the shooter 
of to-day ; and if you have to take him out, say, four days out 
of six, you may as well take him out with you the other two days 
also. There is little gain to-day in teaching even a spaniel 
to retrieve, save for the pleasure in watching the work of an artist 
thus variously accomplished. On the other hand, pointer and 
setter are not the only dogs that will “ point’ and “ set.” In 
these days, unhappily, we have no Landseer or Stubbs to draw 
our shooting pictures; but we have, by mechanical way of 
compensation, the quick-firing camera. Some of the illustrations 
from photographs which elucidate the articles on Dog Training 
in Country Lire, of which I have spoken more than once, 
show us a spaniel in course of education in the “ pointing ’’ art. 
That “ pointing ”’ is, in fact, a quite natural arrest in its incep- 
tion, but it is the prolongation, the continuance, of that moment 
into a minute, or into several minutes, which is the first object 
of the dog-breaker’s art. 





LAWN TENNIS 


HE lawn tennis championships are over and the prophets 

are, for once, in the position of being able to say: “I 

told you so’’—and of having told it with the minimum 

of oracular hedging. The prophet goes by the record 

of past performances, and if he knew his book he could 
hardly avoid tipping Mlle. Lenglen and Mr. Johnston. It was 
Mile. Lenglen as much as anyone who made the Old Wimbledon 
ground impossible, and thus created the New. Since she wrested 
the Championship from Mrs. Chambers in 1919 she has lost but 
one single, and in that she retired, through indisposition, to 
Mrs. Mallory after losing one set. Of all the sets which Mlle. 
Lenglen has played there is none that has excited so much 
discussion as that second set which she did not play. Commen- 
tators have ascribed her retirement to all sorts of reasons except 
the one she gave—that she was not well enough to continue. 
In her subsequent play there is ample tacit confirmation of her 
own statement. If she had not said she was ill, Wimbledon, 


: CHAMPIONS 


which had has ample opportunities of comparing the two ladies 
on neutral ground, would have said it for her, to account for her 
defeat. She must be as modest as she is skilful if—fit and well 

she so despaired of winning two consecutive sets from Mrs. 
Mallory that she preferred to set all tongues wagging by with- 
drawing! Last year, it will be remembered, she beat Mrs. 
Mallory in the final round by 6—2, 6—o. 
not have the opportunity of meeting Mrs. Mallory, the only 
lady whose supporters claim for her equality; but she did beat 
(6—o, 6—o) that firm and experienced driver Mrs. Beamish, 
who had put Mrs. Mallory out after a hard match. And yet 
she can hardly have been said to have exceeded expectations ; 
at Wimbledon we applaud a lady as vociferously for taking a 


This year she did 


game from the Champion as for winning a set from anyone else. 
As the name of Mrs. Mallory has been introduced to illustrate 
Mile. Lenglen’s eminence, it should be added that if there had 
been no Mlle. Lenglen we should all have regarded her as a 
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potential champion. Mrs. Beamish did beat her this year, 
and, for myself, I should have been inclined to put my penny 
on Miss McKane or Miss Ryan if she had been called upon to | 
meet either of these ladies; but I should have weighed the 
chances very carefully before placing the money, for though she 
is less masterful in driving home an advantage at the net, she 
gives away fewer points than they do, and at the net she is seldom 
at a loss for the volley she requires. 
For the Men’s Championship Mr. Johnston was almost 
as firm a favourite as Mlle. Lenglen was for the ladies. If we 
had known nothing about him, would he have been favourite ? 
Apart from his record, a player establishes himself in that sort and 1 
of position by his method. But method is a deceptive guide. a 
The player with an apparently irresistible method may be with- a 
out the physical strength to last through a long match ; nothing dista 
but that ended the public career of Mr. R. F. Doherty so early. castl 
He may have an Achilles heel—an incapacity to counter a certain adjac 
form of attack ; that serpent, Mr. Tilden, bruised Mr. Patterson’s ven 
: , ued ie ; batte 
heel in 1920. His engine may cease to be effective if required to aaa 
work beyond a certain pace ; he may be at his coolest and neatest visit 
when all is lost and yet lack that joy of battle with his fillip 
peers which exhilarates its possessor—Mr. Gore, for instance heart 
into making a winning stroke at a crisis. On method vious 
you might have picked out many champions while walking eed 
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MISS K. MC KANE, WHO FOUGHT HARD BUT IN VAIN AGAINST to m 
MLLE. LENGLEN. aS 
mad 
round the Wimbledon ground during the fortnight of the weig 
Championships. You would pick all the Frenchmen. Why that 
look farther than M. Lacoste ?—all the necessary strokes ane of m 
such ease! Then tliere was Mr. Crawley—power as well as be 
; : : , belo: 
style ; certainly Mr. Crawley for champion. I am not so sure hun 
that you would pick Mr. Norton—especially if you were watching cow: 
his best set. His hitting is so spontaneous that you would have adv: 
to think it an accident that the ball kept on passing the crafty the 
strategist on the other side of the net. You might for much the shov 
same reason temper wonder with caution in regard to Mr. At 
Richards : you would have to think that the balls were running =, 
for him at the net, and, if you were old-fashioned, you would nny t! 
notice that—like the Americans of the unsuccessful invasions— and 
he gave away points with his forehand drive. A knowledge of shor 
the record would enable you to judge the method in the light med 
of the crises in which it had emerged triumphant. By both tests To 
: ; 5 of V 
you would have had to pick Mr. Johnston; in him the old- carr 
fashioned part of you would have joyfully recognised the master- tive 
stroke—the forehand drive—in its perfection ; and the modern shor 
part of you would have reposed its confidence on the smooth- bull 
running machinery with which—when the fancy takes him— and 
he makes for the net and scores his point there. You would yom 
MISS RYAN AND W. R. LYCETT, WHO WON THE MIXED DOUBLES have gone about to put your penny on Mr. Johnston—but you and 
YET AGAIN. would have found no layers. BE. M, bull 
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A SPLENDID AGRICULTURAL SUCCESS 
AT NEWCASTLE 


EVER has the Royal Agricultural Show received such 
enthusiastic support as it received at Newcastle. 
The capital of the Borders never has failed to extend 
to the Royal a welcome worthy of a district renowned 
for the number and extent of its flocks and herds 
and the intelligence it has ever brought to bear on the improve- 
ment of husbandry. But this year pleasure and excitement at 
the promise and fulfilment broke all previous records. So many 
were the applications for quarters from those who came from a 
distance that not only was space exhausted weeks ago at New- 
castle, but the hotels and lodging-houses in the 
adjacent counties, Durham and Cumberland, and 
even the neighbouring Scottish counties, were 
battered with applications—refusals in the last 
few days rising to scores per diem. It was the 
visit of the Prince of Wales that gave the extra 
fillip to success. He is idolised by the warm- 
hearted and loyal North, which he has not pre- 
viously visited, and many thousands of visitors 
who would not have budged to see a magnificent 
collection of stock and implements made every 
effort to catch a glimpse of the most popular 
man of his day. 

They were not disappointed. At King’s Cross, 
in good time for the 10 o’clock express, he 
arrived looking the picture of health and happi- 
ness, with his bright face and light summer 
clothes. In his informal way he dispensed with 
the accessories to which public men have accus- 
tomed us. He had no special train, but took the 
ordinary express, in which carriages had been 
reserved, took his place at lunch time in the 
restaurant portion, and altogether followed the 
homely ways by which he has endeared himself 
to the public, changing at Newcastle for 
Alnwick, where during his stay he was the 
guest of the Duke of Northumberland. During 
Wednesday, when he spent several hours at the 
Show, he had the satisfaction of learning that the 
shorthorn stud in the Duchy of Cornwall is main- 
taining its high position. His young buil Clims- 
land Dandy Duke took first in his class, and 
two of the shorthorn heifers also did very well. 

Taking the Show as a whole, it must cer- 
tainly take its place as one of the most successful 
ever held by the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Many circumstances helped to bring this about. 
First, the great Border town of Newcastle is 
equally accessible to Scotch and English breeders. 
As showing this, it may be noted that the after- 
noon and evening expresses to Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and the north were crowded by men carrying 
the huge catalogue of the Show, their conver- 
sation consisting largely of fiery championship of 
the Clydesdale as compared with the Shire and the 
superior merit of all things Scotch, from the collie 
dog to the Aberdeen Angus cattle. It is difficult 
to make exact comparison, but it seemed to the 
unprejudiced looker-on that the cattle which 
made the greatest impression for their enormous 
weight and size, combined with a firm, glossy skin 
that, as one onlooker observed, “‘ covered plenty 
of meat,’’ were the Devons and South Devons. 
The champion Devon bull, a magnificent creature 
belonging to Mr. A. M. Williams, was two 
hundredweight over the ton, and the massive 
cows and heifers of the same breed confirmed the 
advance that is being made. One belonging to 
the King, a third prize winner, from Windsor, 
showed the same improvement in size and quality. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the shorthorn worthily held its own. Mr. A. J. 
Marshall produced the champion for the third time 
in the magnificent roan Bridgebank Paymaster, 
and he also carried off the special prize for three 
shorthorns bred by the exhibitor, and the silver 
medal for being the breeder of Bridgebank Pay- 
master. In the championship group prizes the Duke 
of Westminster, as was expected, did very well, 
carrying off the challenge cups for the groups, consisting respec- 
tively of one dairy shorthorn bull and two females, and three dairy 
shorthorn cows or heifers. Lord Bessborough’s dairy shorthorn 
bull Bessborough Polonius was made champion in his class, 
and for cows the Duke of Westminster won the corresponding 
honour. For Lincolnshire red shorthorns chief honours were 
divided between Mr. B. Smith, who won the male champicnship, 
and Major H. Cooper, who won the female. Mr. E. C. Tanner’s 
bull took the male championship for Herefords, and Windsor 
provided the champion female. Most of the spectators ay peared 
to be very keenly interested in the Blue Albions, a breed that 
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SHIRE 


evidently retained for the general public an aspect of novelty. 
A new and interesting class was introduced in the shape of park 
cattle. British Friesians and Ayrshires, the two breeds most 
clamorous for recognition as dairy cows, were thoroughly well 
represented. 

Never has the Royal had a more comprehensive and repre- 
sentative exhibition of horses, or, let it be added, one that led 
to keener discussion on the part of the spectator. T‘irst, there 


were the heavy horses, the Shires, the Clydesdales, Suffolks 
and Percherons, for each of which adherents claim pre-eminence 





CLYDESDALE FILLY GLADYS, FEMALE CLYDESDALE CHAMPION, 
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as the best for farm work. With such splendid examples as 
the respective champions before him, the most uncompromising 
partisan found it hard to maintain the superiority of one over 
the rest. The Duke of Devonshire secured the Shire stallion 
championship with Cippenham Friar, and Mr. F. S. Freckelton 
the female with Pendley Lady. For Clydesdales, Mr. A. M. 
Montgomery won the Stallion Championship with Benefactor, 
and T. and M. Templeton the Female with Gladys. Horstead 
Punchinello won the Suffolk Male Championship for Mr. A. 
Preston Jones, and the Female honour was awarded to Lord 
Elveden for his Morston Golden Girl. A challenge cup, value 
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50 guineas, was awarded to Mr. T. Cook for his Percheron stallion 
Hobland Bellman, and a similar prize to Mr. H. R. Overman for 
his Percheron filly Brampton Eve. 

Very charming were the pony classes with their little riders 
to match the steeds. There was a fine variety of hackney 
ponies, polo ponies, Dales, Shetlands, and so forth—enough to 
suggest that use will be found for the pony when the big horse 
finally makes way for the motor. 

No exhibits were more keenly scrutinised and valued than 
those in the pig classes. On account of its smaller size and great 
commercial possibilities the pig is always increasing the number 
of its patrons, and the liveliest discussion goes on with regard 
to the comparative merit of various breeds and the duration 
of the boom. On the whole, those who were early in the field 
appear able to retain the advantage thus gained. In Large 
Whites the classes were practically dominated by Mr. E. Wherry. 
Besides providing the champion, Bourne King David, and the 
runner-up, Bourne Bar None 234th, he took first in the class 
for boars born in 1923. Obviously, when the science of fattening 
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pigs is so keenly studied, those who have had the wider experience 
stand in a more advantageous position owing to their practical 
knowledge. 

There is scarcely any space left in which to discuss other 
aspects of the Show. It included a dog show that deserves an 
article to itself, and a splendid horticultural exhibition, to say 
nothing of such important adjuncts as the invaluable milking 
trials, the produce exhibition, and the unexampled collection 
of agricultural machinery. In one part of the town moor there 
was a continuous barking and howling of dogs that suggested 
everything else to be adjuncts to this branch; in another, the 
same pre-eminence seemed to be claimed for poultry by the 
crowing and clucking of cocks and hens. The rabbit section 
presented a complete epitome of all that is going on with regard 
to this very subsidiary branch of stock-keeping. Newcastle 


is to be congratulated on having accommodated what will turn 
out, when exact statistics are available, to be the finest in 
the long series of exhibitions in the history of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 





LILY CHARTER II, CHAMPION FEMALE DAIRY SHORTHORN. 





WOTTON PINK MAY, CHAMPION FEMALE JERSEY. 
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SPORT 


S was anticipated, the bright 
particular feature of the yacht- 
ing season, which opened in the 
Solent on June 2nd, is the 
racing of the six-metre yachts. 

Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that no finer sport has ever been 
seen in these waters, which have long 
been regarded as the home of yacht 
racing. It is not only that the boats in 
themselves are good, for it is generally 
admitted that the type produced under 
the present international rating rule is 
the best we have had for many years, 
but they are also handled with excep- 
tional skill. But when one comes to 
study the list of owners, this is not, 
perhaps, surprising, for among the yachts- 
men competing in the class are some of 
the cleverest helmsmen in England. 

Every helmsman in this class has a 
double objective. First, he desires to win 
the race in which he is competing; and 
secondly, he is anxious to catch the eye 
of the Selection Committee, upon whose 
shoulders rests the onus of choosing the 
four yachts to represent Great Britain in 
the forthcoming contest for the British- 
American Cup. Every yachtsman covets 
the distinction of representing his 
country in such a contest, for that way 
much honour lies. 

The task before the Selection Com- 
mittee is anything but an enviable one. 
They have to choose the four best boats 
for the job from a fleet of well-nigh a 
score, of which not a single one could be 
classed as a sluggard. And to add to 
the difficulty the yachts race in two 
divisions, which sail their matches in 
the Solent and on the Clyde respectively. 
To select a team on the form hitherto 
shown by the various yachts would 
puzzle a committee of Solomons, but, 
fortunately, the first of the international 
matches does not take place until 
August Ist, and it is possible that before 
then some of the vessels may show more 
marked superiority over their rivals. 

The student of yacht racing has 
no doubt already been trying his pren- 
tice hand at the selection of a British 
team, but I expect the boats he chooses 
one week are deposed in favour of 
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others the following week. His first choice would probably be 
Sir William Burton’s Nicholson-designed Capelle as representing 
the latest ideas of one of our cleverest designers. Capelle has 
certainly shown very promising form in the early matches of 
the class and has sailed consistently in breezes of varying strength. 
But then the form of Jean has been equally good and, although 
now in her third season, she is without question one of the best 
boats in the class. Jean has already had the honour of competing 
twice in this contest, and it is within the range of probability 
that she will do so again. Her new owner, Mr. G. H. Goodricke, 
Commodore of the Royal Natal Yacht Club, served his appren- 
ticeship in boats of the skimming-dish type in South Africa, but 
when he hoisted his colours on Jean it was soon apparent that 
he was a first-class helmsman and quite capable of holding his 
own in the Solent. Judging from the racing that has hitherto 
taken place, Jean is still the speediest light-weather boat of 
the fleet, and her claims could not be ignored by any selection 
committee in view of the fact that light breezes for the most 
part obtain in August. Unfortunately, in this fickle climate 
of ours no reliance can be placed upon the weather and it would 
be folly to build upon the prospect of light breezes being experi- 
enced for all of the six matches. The Selection Committee may 
therefore possibly include at least one hard-weather boat in the 
team, and should that be the case, Maid Marion would be a 
likely choice, as she has done splendidly this season whenever 
there has been any weight in the wind. ‘Then there is Reg to 
be taken into account, for she was one of the crack boats of 
1922. She went to America as one of the British team and 
figured prominently in the contest. That the yacht retains her 
form was evident from her sailing at the Castle Yacht Club 
regatta, when she won from Maid Marion and Freesia. That 
was her first appearance this season and she followed up her 
success by taking third prize the next day. Reg was then 
sent to Scotland to join the Clyde division, in which she has of 
late been racing with conspicuous success. 

The four yachts I have mentioned all seem good enough 
for inclusion in a British team, but then there is the Clyde 
division to be taken into account, and we are at once brought 
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up all standing by the thought of Mr. F. J. Stephen’s Coila III, 
probably the best all-round six-metre boat that has yet been 
produced. She was certainly the crack “ six ” in 1922, scoring 
more points than any other individual yacht, either British or 
American, in the last contest and wresting from America the 
Seawanhaka Cup. This summer she has been carrying all 
before her on the Clyde and her selection in the team must be 
regarded in the light of a certainty. Coila III revels in a hard 
breeze, when she is seen at her best, but, like most really great 
yachts, she sails well in any type of weather. And there are 
other Scotch boats, such as Caryl and Ayesha, which on this 
year’s form are not unworthy of consideration, while the new 
Fife boat, Acacia, is well spoken of. ‘ 

A yacht that has excited a good deal of interest is the 
Nicholson-designed Rose, now owned by Mr. A. F. Richards. 
This boat was specially built last year with a view to competing 
in the British-American contest, but appearing rather late in the 
season, and not doing particularly well in her early races, it was 
thought expedient to omit her from the team. She subsequently 
showed much improved form in home waters, and it was the 
opinion of many that she should have gone to America as one of 
the British representatives. This year her new owner tried her 
under a gaff mainsail in place of the fashionable Bermudian rig, 
but, the alteration proving a failure, she reverted to her old rig 
after competing in a couple of races. In Capelle, Mr. Nicholson 
seems to have produced a better boat than Rose, which is likely, 
therefore, again to miss international honours. 

A new one-design class, known as the Sunbeams, has made 
its appearance in the Solent this year and bids fair to prove 
very popular. The boats, of which half a dozen have been 
competing at the early regattas, have been built by Messrs. 
Woodnutt and Co. of St. Helen’s, from a design by Westmacott, 
and are of much the same size as the Sea View Mermaids. 
They, however, have rather less overhang and some 50 square 
feet more sail in a Bermudian rig, with roller foresail. They 
appear to be well suited to local conditions and have created 
a favourable impression at the regattas at which they have 
competed. Francis B. COOKE. 


CHALK PIT GARDENING IN SUSSEX 


CAN imagine no lime soil so stubborn and unproductive as 
that of an old chalk pit. Mr. F. E. Stern’s chalk pit at High- 
down is of great size ; it must be 2ooyds. long and 1ooyds. wide, 
a sure proof that the chalk must be of good quality—but 


not, one would suppose, for gardening purposes. If 
further proof be wanted as to the hard-bitten nature of his 


chalk, look at the illustration of the rock garden. When Mr. 
Stern started this garden in 1912, the cave with the brick super- 
structure in the middle of the photograph was a pigsty, which, 
in its turn, had been made from the remains of an old limekiln. 
In that land of chalk, kilns were placed where the chalk was 


most productive of lime. On the floor of this garden are 





THE FULL SWEEP OF THE GARDEN WITH ITS GLISTENING CHALK WALL. 
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a few inches of chalk rubble, but 
under that the chalk is so hard 
that it has to be broken with 
a pick. 

I have stated Mr. Stern’s 
difficulties at the beginning of 
this article so that you can 
judge of this garden on its own 
merits. It is an oasis in the desert 
of a down high above the sea, with 
a view on a Clear day right away 
to the Isle of Wight. Personally, 
I envy Mr. Stern the making of his 
garden—you will note the emphasis 
on “ making.’”’ The result is mar- 
vellous, and I have nothing but 
admiration for it; but I admire 
even more the hard battle he has 
had making plants grow in that 
most stubborn of soils. Perhaps 
I am wrong in calling it a battle ; 
it is rather a garden of exploration, 
for, as far as I can make out, he 
is the first to go in for really exten- 
sive trials as to what will grow in 
pure chalk. 

Most of us with a chalky soil 
have been accustomed to follow 
the narrow path with that small 
section of plants which we know 
will thrive in it, and have been 
warned off more difficult subjects 
by the advice of our friends that 
it is hopeless trying such and such 
a plant. Mr. Stern, on the other 
hand, has stepped out boldly, and 
has been remarkably successful in 
consequence. 

“The vegetation of the pit 
originally consisted of a few Syca- 
mores, Viburnum lantana, Black- 
berries, Dogwood, wild Clematis, 
and a few ancient apples and 
pears.” Quite unashamed, I am 
quoting from an article Mr. Stern 
wrote on his garden for the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
It is he who has done the exploring, 
and his knowledge is first-hand. 
“Gradually we discovered how to 
get the best results. The first 
plants were put ina hole in the chalk 
with a basketful of top-soil round 
their roots, and grew famously for 
a year or two. Then their leaves 
began to look yellow and unhappy. 
After this we tried a _ different 
method. We broke up the hard 
rock-chalk below the surface, and 
found that if this was done to two 
or three feet deep, all shrubs and 
trees that will stand lime grow well. 

It is best to put in young plants 
and start them off with a basketful 
of good soil. Large plants do not 
transplant kindly in this soil.” 
The breaking up of the hard rock- 
chalk is the essence of his garden. 
It is not only a question of giving 
elbow-room to the roots, but it 
is also all-important for good 
drainage. 

If I were asked what was the 
most important genus in his garden 
and what the most important single 
plant, I should at once say the 
Veronicas and Cupressus macro- 
carpa. I have never seen Veronicas 
grow with such extraordinary vigour 
and luxuriance; shrubby species, 
such as salicifolia and hybrids like 
Andersoni and Gauntletti, clothe 
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the base of the chalk wall on the 
eastern side. They grow in pure 
chalk and have grown into a thicket 
Toft. high in ten years. I have 
forgotten the exact number of 
species and hybrid veronicas in the 
garden and I should hesitate to 
make a guess, but, at any rate, the 
number is amazing. As for Cupressus 
macrocarpa, without it the garden 
would hardly be possible. It is 
used everywhere as a hedge, and 
it matters not where it is planted, 
there it will grow with a speed anda 
luxuriance which are extraordinary. 
On the top of the cliff it flourishes 
in the full heat of the sun, where 
it would be the first to feel the 
drought, and buffeted by every 
wind that blows, and yet the hedge 
is seven or eight feet high and quite 
impenetrable. Apparently the force 
of the sou’-westers is sometimes so 
strong that a few of them get bowled 
over like ninepins, but that is the 
only fault that can be found with 
them. 

It is generally supposed that 
this Cupressus will grow best near 
the sea, but is this really so? 
In a pamphlet just issued by the 
Arnold Arboretum on ‘“ Northern 
Trees in Southern Lands,’’ Mr. 
Wilson frequently mentions it. 
“Though it does not flourish 
everywhere in the antipodes, it 
succeeds throughout a_ greater 
area than almost any other exotic 
cree: 

It is unnecessary to describe 
the formation of the garden, as its 
full extent is shown in the illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Stern divides his plants 
into three groups: those that 
flourish on pure chalk rubble, those 
that Jike a mixture of chalk and 
soil, and those that wiJl grow on 
good loam top-soil above the chalk. 
The first section, which is naturally 
small, yet affords one of the great 
effects of the garden, the mixture 
of the wild valerian of the Downs 
and Anchusa, Dropmore variety. 
There is an illustration of a tangle 
of these two plants at the base of 
the cliff, but it gives no idea of 
the marvellous colour effect with 
the glistening white chalk as a 
background. The dull reds and 
vivid blue and white chalk give a 
barbaric blot of colour which is 
perfectly astounding. Ordinary 
gorse is not perfectly happy on the 
chalk rubble, and Genista hispanica 
is being used with great success in 
its stead. Among other shrubs 
which do not seem to object to the 
pure chalk are Buddleia variabilis, 
Cytisus purgans, and Spartium 
junceum. 

The shrubs which flourish in 
the second section appear to be 
unending. Even a few ericaceous 


plants will grow: Erica carnea, 
FE. mediterranea, their hybrid 


Darleyensis, and E. australis seem 
to be quite happy, but most 
wonderful of all is Rhododen- 
dron rubiginosum, which I have 
never seen looking better. 
The only coddling it is given 
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is an extra portion of leaf- 
mould; but there is plenty of 
chalk among it: I saw great 
lumps of it staring up in my 
face. There is a fine plant of 
Eucryphia cordifolia on the 
western slope, but, oddly 
enough, its cousin, E. pinnati- 
folia, will not look at the 
chalk. On that same slope 
are the original plants of 
Buddleia alternifolia and 
Viburnum fragrans, as sturdy 
and as healthy as could be 
seen anywhere. Other bud- 
dleias do well—B. Colvillei, 
B. Farreri and B. Forrestii. 
Now for a= general list of 
plants I noted in this section : 
Cotoneaster multiflora var. 
calocarpa, Lerberis Wilsoni, 
Forsythia viridissima and 
I.  atropurpurea, Veronica 
Hulkeana (as I said, 
the veronicas are legion, and 
all seem to be perfectly at 
home), Olearia insigne, O. ma- 
crodonta, O. semidentata, Phila- 
delphus manschuricus, Abutilon 
vitifolium, Lonicera Hemsley- 
ana, Plagianthus Lyalli, Pitto- 
sporum Mayi and P. Tobira, 
both particularly fine bushes 
over twelve feet high. 

In the third section the 
most noticeable families are the 
ceanothus and the cistus. With 
the exception of one in each 
family, they all seem to do 
equally well, the exceptions 
being Cistus Loreti and Ceano- 
thus papillosus, which seem to 
hate lime. Ceratostigma Wil- 
mottianum is also a wonderful 
sight with its whorls of dark 
blue flowers. But these lists 
could be unending, and _ the 
rock garden must be left alone, 
except to say that Daphne 
Cneorum has a _ tuffet nearly 
the size of a_ hip-bath and 
Gentiana [Iarreri grows like a 
weed, 

The effect that this garden 
had on my brain was paralysing. 
I saw so much that was entirely 
unexpected that nothing would 
have surprised me—not even a 
full grown tree of Rhododendron 
Falconeri. It is not only garden 
plants—fairly common, but sup- 
posed lime haters—that flourish, 
but also rare species collected 
by Wilson and Farrer and 
Forrest. The list of plants given 
does not cover one-tenth of 
the ground. I have not men- 
tioned the masses of mezem- 
bryanthemums showing quan- 
tities of flower buds which had 
been out on the bare chalk 
all through the winter, or the 
great fat growths of Lilium 
giganteum and the stalks of 
Lilium centifolium 7ft. high, 
or——but that is enough. | 
thank Mr. Stern for showing me 
what can be grown in the most 
desolating chalk, and let those 
of us who are burdened with this 
soil try out fresh lines of explora- 
tion, for chalk gardening is in 
its infancy. y H. M. Cox. 
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IR PETER LEYCESTER of Tabley, during the latter 

end of the wars and for the period of the Protector’s 

rule, rarely went off of his island. Yet, being no great 

fighter, but one who played the flute and was more at 

home among crackling parchments than the clash of 
steel, he was far from discontented. His island, whereon stood 
his house, lay in a large triangular piece of water called Tabley 
Pool, next beside the high road from London and Crewe 
into northern parts. ‘Thus travellers, his many neighbours, 
or acquaintance of his barrister days at Gray’s Inn, or of his 
service with the king at Oxford, would not infrequently 
penetrate the heavy woods that separated his mere, with its 
island, from the outer world. 

Standing, as it were, apart from the gloomy life around 
him—as he did, in fact, surrounded by the still waters of the 
mere—Sir Peter illuminated his leisure by a diligent enquiry 
into the family papers, whereof he had great store. This 
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led him graduatim into the pedigrees of his neighbours—for 
the same names appeared in deeds of 1200 as in his own day, 
or as in ours. And so he came to garner materials, through 
twenty years, which at length he embodied in his “ Historical 
Antiquities of Cheshire” and more especially of Bucklow 
Hundred. Each character in the history had his living repre- 
sentative, bearing a name which men honour to-day as three 
hundred years ago. For Sir Peter wrote in his preface : 


As Speede in his Maps calls our County Palatine of Chefter the 
Seede Plot of Gentility, and Cambden in his Britannia stiles it the moft 
surpafsing Nurcery of ancient Gentry, so may I not unfitly call this 
Hundred of Bucklow the Prime Border of that Nurcery, as having a 
more numerous Company of Gentry therein proportionably to its com- 
pafse above any other hundred in that County. 


For Bucklow, in the middle of which lies Tabley Mere, has 
nurtured many worshipful families: Mainwaring of Over 
Peover, Warburton of Arley, Leghs of High Legh and Lime, 
Shakerley of Hulme, Booths of 
Dunham Massy, Grosvenours 
of Eaton, Savage of Rocksavage, 
Cholmeley of Cholmeley, 
Calveleys of Lea, Breretons of 
Brereton, Brooks, Davenports, 
Duttons and Astons, and many 
more, the most part of whom 
are there to-day and to be met 
with altogether at the Tarporley 
Club, at any meet of the 
hounds or dance at Christmas. 
time; though of late some are 
departed, and their houses used 
by strangers. 

Yet this “ Prime Border ” 
in the Nursery of Gentility has, 
in truth, little natural beauty : 
flat expanses of dour fields and 
meres and heavy woods, with 
a sky grey with the clouds of 
Wales and the Irish sea. Its 
beauty is the beauty of its 
homesteads. Remote and un- 
alluring to the Southerner, 
Cheshire has bred undisturbed ; 
and its people, from the ob- 
scute past having warmed and 
cheered the land about their 
homes, have been slow to 
abandon such deep content, and 
so partake, high and low, of 
a common antiquity. 

In the midst of them all, 
then, lies Tabley, on an island, 
formerly a peninsula, but long 
cut off by a_ broad ditch. 
Woods droop into the still 
waters on two sides of the 
mere’s triangle, and the pink 
walls of the hall are cushioned 
by sleepy elms upon the isle 
itself, lulled in summer by the 
bees in a huge lime tree close 
to its windows. It is still; 
sunk in perpetual peace: the 
cattle wade into the mere’s 
shallows, and wildfowl alight 
with a rush of splashings, but 
the hall is all quiet, for none 
live within its blind windows, 
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which never twinkle merrily over the twilit mere. Yet the lawns 
are trim and the hall ready garnished, as though Sir Peter had 
but lately, as so often happened to him, been arrested by the 
Parliament men and hied off to Chester or London. 

Nicolas de Leycester, at the beginning of Edward I’s reign, 
married Margaret Dutton, with Nether Tabley as her dower, 
and to whose succeeding progeny, wrote one of them, the 
manor of Nether Tabley still belongeth to this day. This 
Sir Nicolas was seneschal to Henry Lacy, Earl of Leicester, 
and also Constable of Chester. His son bought out all the 
freeholders or charterers in Nether Tabley, and so the place 
became entirely his own; and his grandson John first built 
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the Manor Hall of Nether Tabley within the pool, in that place 
where it now standeth, circa 1380. Before this time it had stood 
a little higher out of the compass of the pool, in a certain place 
close to the Saffron Yards, where there is yet a trench to be seen 
which environed the old hall with water. 

Sir Peter, whose account this is, esteemed this the origin 
of the hall on the evidence of a deed of 1382, referring to tllud 
messuagium vocatum le New Hall de Tabley ; and, looking at 
the tremendous adzed framework of the hall—which is all that 
remains of it—we are disposed to agree. The immense 
* monoliths ” forming the central arch of the hall (Fig. 4), 
rough-hewn into a five-fold moulding, resemble the stone 
mouldings of the period. The extreme massiveness of the work, 
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3-—THE ENTRANCE PORCH. 
More like Elizabethan work than that of 1670, when it was built. 
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especially in the roof, where solid baulks of timber measure 
in places several yards through, has preserved the frame of 
the hall through five and a half centuries. The arch itself is 


probably unique, certainly in domestic architecture. Two 
full-grown oaks have gone to its fashioning, the whole of each 
half being hewn from a trunk and one inclining limb till they 
meet at the apex. Across this is laid a massive truss, on which, 
again, stands a king-post with two lateral braces, and whence 
spring two other arched trusses supporting the rafters. 

John de Leycester, before whose eves it was set up, served 
in the wars of France under John of Gaunt, with his squire 
Jenkyn Mobberley, a kinsman. Sir Peter had seen John’s 
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application from Southampton, when he got back in 1375, to the 
courts at Chester for his pay of 3s. per diem, totalling £31 Ios., 
and £265 for Jenkyn and his men. Sir Raufe Mobberley, 
his uncle, was often at Tabley and settled all his lands on 
John ; “ for Sir Ralph often protested that, having no lawful 
issue but eight sisters expecting to share his inheritance (they 
were John’s aunts), all his lands should descend and go to 
his nephew John Leycester and that his estates should not be 
shattered and divided.” This, when he died, was duly performed : 
but John had pity on one of his aunts—Cicely Dumvill—and 
gave the Mobberley lands to her for her life. 

John’s son William was the first whom Sir Peter found 
styled “de Tabley.” He took as his second wife a lady with 
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4—THE GREAT ARCH OF THE HALL. Circa 1380. 
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Copyright. 5——-THE DEEP BAYS CONTRIVED BY SIR PETER IN FRONT OF THE ORIGINAL HALL. 
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the euphonious name of Pillaryne, widow of Thomas Massy 
of Hale. And so the line went on. Adam Leycester, who 
died in 1591, probably altered the old hall, and his widow 
built a gate-house—destroyed in the eighteenth century. 
Peter, his son, aged only three at his father’s death, put in the 
curiously wrought chimneypiece of the hall when he was thirty, 
in 1619 (Fig. 10). In the centre are his arms and his wife’s, 
surmounted by their crests. In an oval in the cornice is an 
emblem of this our mortal life: a nude woman is fashioned 
reclining upon a skull and holding up, that all may see, a winged 
hour-glass, lit by the rays of a blandly regarding sun. Mr. Peter, 
we can see, was a man of taste, and may have known Master 
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old hall, a boy of six years old watched the workmen, and many 
an evening afterwards did he sit before the fire till the figures 
would come to life: those funny little huntsmen would break 
into a run and the whole chase disappear right off the chimney, 
only to hurry on again from the other side ; so, faster and faster, 
till he laughed out loud, and they would suddenly stop, 
suspended in full cry. The two tragic ladies were less obliging, 
for as yet he knew little of them. ‘The people he liked almost 
best were the two droll fellows at either side balancing 
themselves on their toes, with knees bent, and playing on 
an instrument like a saxophone (though, of course, Peter had 
never heard of that sweet tube). 
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Shakespeare’s tragedies, for Cleopatra stands on one side of the 
coat of arms, while Lucrece, dated 1619, guards the other. 
Shakespeare’s “ Lucrece”’ was published in 1594, and his ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra ”’ was first produced in 1607, though not pr:nted till 
1623. Pleasant though it would be to make Peter Leicester an 
admirer of Shakespeare, it is more probable that he merely knew 
the Romaunts. Below, stags, hounds, hares and huntsmen pass 
across a frieze, supported by a male and female term. As it pre- 
serves its original colouring—greys, greens and, on the figures, 
mellow flesh tints predominating—-this chimneypiece is living and 
gay far beyond the ordinary. When it was set up in the dark 


6—THE HALL SCREENS AND GALLERIES. 


For the boy was Peter Leicester, as he began to spell 
his name. His picture—attributed to Lely, but, possibly, 
by Borseller, who painted a very similar one of his friend 
Dugdale—shows a man in black, with dark clustering locks, 
turning round in his chair from a table covered with books 
and leaning his elbow on its back. The face is firm, with 
square jaw and large but sensitive mouth, a tuft beneath 
his nether lip, the nose straight and delicate, the brows calm, 
his dark eyes large and kindly but commanding. From his 
writings can be gained a fuller impression—that of one courteous 
to all men, yet withal cautious. Loyal to the King, yet not 
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rebellious to other authority. A 
careful husbandman and an honour- 
able husband, though perceptive of 
his wife’s failings as of her virtues. 
Proud of his race, but in no way 
despising them of briefer lineage— 
saving when they presumed to show 
a false quartering: to them, being 
a great antiquary, he had no mercy. 
For he was a patient examiner of 
antiquity, but salted with a shrewd 
wit and taking a lively pleasure in 
music, whereof he wrote a treatise 
and himself was very much among 
the flute players, as well as being 
skilled upon the virginals and the 
several kinds of viol. Ever a 
cherisher of the Muses, in youth he 
had wooed Calliope and with her 
conceived several pieces which he 
sent to ladies of his desire; but 
his middle years were assiduously 
given to Thalie, whose kindly help 
furthered him in his history of the 
hundred of Bucklow. Yet near 
the end of his life he wrote an 
epilogue to ‘“‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” performed by servants and 
neighbours at Tabley. 

In 1642 Mr. Leicester—who 
had spent several years at the 
Lancashire and Cheshire College of 
Brazenose perfecting his studies, 
and in 1632 had entered Gray’s 
Inn—wedded Elizabeth, daughter of 
Gilbert late Lord Gerard ot 
Gerard’s Bromley, and sister to 
Lady Cope of Hanwell. Of this 
lady he subsequently wrote a 
character after they had _ been 
married sixteen years and the time 
lay heavy on his hands: 

Her person: Very faire & of a 
pure complexion: Red & white con- 
tending (as it were) for Victory in her 
cheekes. ffull faced ; a goode hande & 
a round arme; awhite skin & smoothe ; 
of an ordinary stature; straight ; thicke 
waisted ; of a full grosse body, from 
the humours whereof she became very 
sickly, infirm & unwieldy. 

Her Qualities: A good wit. An 
active stirringe brain & a restless & 
unquiet mind; very cholericke, easily 
incensed, but soon reconciled ; loving 
good hospitality and would be served 
at all her table with good decorum. 
Loving to her husband but not endur- 
ing to be too much curbed by him, 
rather wonne by faire entreaties. 


It was, perhaps comprehensibly, 
not to this lady that, in his youth, 
he sent a watch, but “‘ to his mis- 
tress M. H.,’’ and was moved to 
poetry at his boldness : 


On her softe bosom thou must lye 
Nigh to her treasure constantly 


Would I were in thy roome awhile, 
Sweete love with pleasure to beguile. 
There is an houre in every day 
Women are kind, as some men say: 
Stand at that houre, that she may see 
Thou com’st to watch that time for 
me. 
Another young man called Christo- 
pher Wren wrote a letter not many 
years afterwards, embodying much 
the same figure. Elsewhere, a 
sordid incident is recorded—of 
Philip Leicester, Peter’s younger 
brother and a fellow of Brazenose, 
who— 
Having been rambling and drinking at 
Knutsford and other places above a 
week together, afterwards came home; 
his brain being distempered with drink. 
Now sleeping, so as not to recover 
himself, in a distempered fit drowned 
himself in the poole at Tabley, 1659, 
about 2 days after he came home. 
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9—IN ONE OF THE LITTLE SITTING-ROOMS. 


The treatment of the panelling (1670) is typical and charming. 
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10—THE HALL CHIMNEYPIECE, DATED 16rg9. ob Pade 
And retaining its colouring of greys, greens and flesh tints. 
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This caused Peter to write another ‘ character ”— 
at the end of that of his wife, which has the terseness 
of one by Fuller himself : 

A Drunkard. Is one that was a man yesterday & will 
be a man to-morrow morninge. . . . He hath one 
property of a wise man, for he is not rash in his Delivery ; 
& that is because he is soe Drunke that he cannot utter. 

These diversions were penned in the intervals 
of compiling his genealogy, out of which grew the 
“‘ Historical Antiquities of Cheshire,” when, during 
the Commonwealth, Sir Peter rarely left the island. 
But soon after his marriage he had been appointed 
Commissioner of Array for Cheshire, and because 
John Lord Rivers and others seized certain persons 
and the Parliament sought to retaliate, Peter had to 
leave Tabley. In 1643 and 1644 he was at Chester 
with Lord Byron, his brother-in-law, which seasoned 
warrior, having lately commanded the reserve at 
Edge Hill and done much to win Roundaway Down, 
was in the former year made Lord Byron and 
Field-Marshal General of His Majesty’s Forces in 
Worcester, Salop, Chester and North Wales. His 
picture by Dobson—one of that painter’s noblest— 
hangs at Tabley to this day (Fig.13). In June, 1646, 
Peter was at Oxford when it surrendered, and thus 
got the benefit of its terms; thence he journeyed 
through the Roundheads’ lines to London to com- 
pound, and in six months had paid his quota of £747. 
Fairfax’s pass from London to Oxiord is preserved. 
In 1647 his father died, so that he succeeded to 
Tabley, where, from that time till 1655, Peter 
obediently kept out of politics. He was in corre- 
spondence with Dugdale, who, after the Restoration, 
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II.—GROUND PLAN. 


paid several visits to Tabley ; and for the present it 
was quiet things that occupied his mind—music and 
genealogies. 

In 1655, however, his ruminations were inter- 
rupted. The Major-Generals had just been appointed 
by an unquiet Government and were eager to justify 
their creation. “ An extraordinary tex, by us called 
decimations, was laid on all corm unders to quell 
disturbances should any arise, a... compounders 
were arrested—without any charge against them— 
until the tax was paid. In Cheshire was seized, by 
a party of horse under Colonel Lilborne, Robert Lord 
Cholmondeley, who, by .reason of his infirmity, was 
not able to remove from his own house; Peter 
Leicester of ‘Tabley, and others.” The reason for 
his arrest Sir Peter could never quite determine. 
He was suspect of something. It had something 
to do with “two strange men who came to my 
house about March, 1654, and who asked whether 
Colonel Booth was there. I told them he was, but 
did not enquire their names as considering it not 
civil for me soe to do.”” Colonel Booth, who takes 
up the story, was then undressed, but looking out 
of the window he saw them coming into the court, 
and knew them to be of the Protector’s Life Guards 
at Worcester. They came up and were with the 
colonel a quarter of an hour and talked vaguely about 
the condition of the country. One man said the 
colonel was in a warm chamber—a neatly ambiguous 
warning. Booth confessed to them he had _ heard 
of a plot, but swore he had refused to say or hear 
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more. They apologised 
and withdrew. Sir Peter 
was below in the hall. 
“T invited them,” he 
says, “‘ to take a piece of 
bad dinner, as conceiving 
them to be of my uncle 
Booth’s acquaintance (for 
dinner stood then ready 
upon the table, being 
about 12 of the clock). 
They embraced my 
courtesy and talked of 
common ordinary 
things.” 

Nevertheless, Peter 
and Uncle Booth were 
whisked off to London 
and bound over; but, 
after a long wait, the 
former returned to 
Tabley, whence, though 
he was chronicly 
arrested, he rarely strayed 
till the glorious Restora- 
tion. In that year he was 
created a baronet, and by 
1670 had so far repaired 
his fortunes as to set 
about refacing and alter- 
ing the hall. The original 
house, no doubt, was 
quadrangular, with the 
hall at the opposite end 
to the entrance gate; 
but there is no sign of a 
courtyard in front of the 
present hall, while an 
eighteenth century paint- 
ing shows a long gabled 
wing running back to the 
left of the hall as seen 
in Fig. 12. Whether 
the other two sides 
existed in Sir Peter’s 
time or no, at some period 
the house must have been 
re-orientated, and en- 
tered from the east as at 
present, instead of from 
the west by thecourtyard. 
The date of this altera- 
tion is probably given 
by the building of a new 
gate-house by the widow 
of Adam Leycester 
between 1591 and 1600 
immediately in front of 
the existing entrance 
front, by which, till a 
hundred years ago, the 
island was reached over a 
bridge—now destroyed. 
All sign of previous 
entrances from the west 
disappeared in Sir Peter’s 
rebuilding. 

This was executed 
in red brick with stone 
quoins, and the new face 
was erected at some dis- 
tance in front of the 
original timber wall, 
which was demolished, 
leaving only the great 
columnar roof-supports. 
Thus was formed the 
great bay seen in Fig. 5, 
and the one beyond con- 
taining the stairs. Simi- 
larly the new porch was 
some yards in advance 
of the old door within, 
while the northern 
corner contained several 
new rooms. A difficulty 
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was how to deal with the space above the bay and _ stair 
ceilings, from which access was cut off by the sloping roof 
of the hall behind. Apparently, nothing was done, and the 
roundel windows illumine empty attics. This consideration 
considerably affected the facade, which should have had 
large windows above the principal ones. ‘The whole style is 
a mixture—with Tudor windows, battlements and a classic 
porch. In its general lines it has much in common with the 
refacing of Astley Hall, Lancashire (Country Lire, Vol. LII, 
page 14), carried out c. 1665. It is significant that Mr. Gotch, 
in his ‘‘ Early Renaissance Architecture,” implies the Astley 
facade to date from the early years of the century. Indeed, 
it is more like Elizabethan work ; but both the Astley and Tabley 
fronts can be proved to have been erected after the Restoration, 
showing how backward Lancashire and Cheshire could be. 
The treatment of the door is in both cases strikingly similar— 
Ionic columns supporting lions—but at Tabley the work is 
less coarse. 

The great bay (Fig. 5), one side entirely of glass, and many 
of the panes filled with later stained quarries, was a most agreeable 
addition. Sir Peter, old-fashioned in his habits as in his archi- 
tecture, we know used to dine in the hall—and, no doubt, in 
this bay. A small room beyond was the “ parlour,” and may 
possibly be meant when we learn that “‘ the balcony at the top 
of the parlour ” was built in 1671, which refers to the stairs and 
galleries which run round three sides of the hall. The broad 
low steps and massive balustrading are extraordinarily effective, 
while the gallery has a suggestion of old inn yards. At the 
entrance end it is supported by the screens—an extremely late 
example of the use of that feature. In its treatment—which 
certainly is of Sir Peter’s time—it is nearer 1570 than 1670. 
But in all things Cheshire was the last county in England to 
change its habits. The rest of the house is a rabbit warren 
of small rooms, all panelled in dark oak, most of which 
is finely treated, as in Fig. g. 

At the same time as the rebuilding Sir Peter launched his 
History upon the world. Unfortunately, we have no information 
as to its immediate reception, except the light shed by the 
Great Amicia Controversy which clouded Sir Peter’s latter years. 
The blows delivered in that mighty duel, which lasted for four 
years and produced fourteen pamphlets, still echo round Cheshire. 
In some old library you may come upon the black and scarlet 
title pages which established themselves in every home as 
securely as those of a review to-day and were far more eagerly 
perused. For the disputants were not distant scholars nor 
ruffianly lawyers, but Sir Peter Leicester of Tabley and Sir 
Thomas Mainwaring of Over Peover, and it was all about 
bastardy. Not that Sir Peter had called Sir Thomas one, 
even though they had been on opposite sides in the war. 
The person involved—Amicia, daughter of Hugh Cyveliok, 
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Earl of Chester—had dicd well over four centuries earlier. But 

these were Sir Peter’s original words in his book : 

And here I cannot but miflike the boldnefs & ignorance of that Herald, 
who gave to Mainwaring of Peover, the Quartering of the Eaxl of Chefter’s 
coat of Arms. For if they ought of right to quarter that coat, then muft 
they be defcended from a Coheir to the Earl, but that they were not ; for 
the Coheirs of Earl Hugh were married to four of the greateft Peers of 
the kingdom, the Earls of Huntingdon, Arundle and Derby and the Earl 
of Winchefter’s Son @ Heir: neither was Mainwaring then an equal 
Competitor. 

But Amicia was never mentioned among the coheirs. 

Sir Thomas Mainwaring was at first gently reproachful : 
it was not without some regret, he said, that he appeared in 
print against so near a kinsman. He would have rested satisfied 
if only Sir Peter had delivered his conceit concerning Amicia 
as an uncertainty only. But to that Sir Peter answered: He 
remembered well Sir Thomas moved him to have put Amicia 
under the head or notion of the doubtful issue of Earl Hugh : 
at which time he told him he must either put her under the 
title of lawful issue or unlawful issue ; for there was no medium. 
She must certainly be either lawful or unlawful, if any daughter 
at all. 

So it went on for four years, with arguments, as Ormerod 
confessed, of abstruse points of law in a dark and distant period. 
Suffice it that the most eminent judges and antiquaries sided 
rather with Mainwaring than with Leicester. And Sir Peter, 
feeling that he neared the end of his labours, thought to crown 
his works by building the little church beside the Hall which 
can be seen in the pictures and which we will enquire into some 
other time. 

Sir Peter, in 1678, died and was duly succeeded by Sir 
Robert, who died in 1684, just before his son Francis went to 
Eton. Relating to this Sir Francis there are two diaries, one 
kept by Steward Tom Jackson, mentioning Sir Francis being 
fixed at Eton School, and the other of Harry Lawton, his servant. 
Lawton must have been a prince among valets, a very Strap, 
with no ideas but of his master : 

1693 April 9th. My master was admitted to St. John’s College 
He put on his gown & at noon his tutor, after he 
had asked leave of the fellows, conducted him to 
the table in the Hall where he dyned. This was the 
first night we lay in College. 

94 Mar. 30. Two men were hanged in Cambridge, one My 
Master & others bought to dissect. 
Oct 10. The Swan dyed 

1718 April 8. The Swan laid an egg “OG 
These last excited honest Harry above all things; but by the 
time the swan laid the egg Cambridge was long past, and the 
writer died soon after. So, in 1742, did Sir Francis, and with 
him the direct male line. Of his successors, and of the new house 
they built half a mile from Tabley Lake we shall treat next 
week. CHRISTOPHER HUusseEY. 





ELEPHANTS NEAR THE WHITE NILE 


By CapTAIN Lorp CLaup N. HAMILTON. 


HE accompanying snapshots illustrate an interesting 

incident that took place on the banks of the White Nile 

last February ; unfortunately, the light was not good 

for photography. A grass fire had driven a herd of 

elephants on to a neck of land, with the result that 
they were more or less cornered between the fire and the 
river; judging from the trampled condition of the grass 
and sudd they had probably been there for a couple of days 
or so. 

At the sight of the boat, from which the photographs were 
taken, the elephants got into a state of panic, putting up their 
trunks, flapping their ears, moving round in circles, and pushing 
each other first one way and then another ; it looked as if one 
or two very small calves that were in the midst of the turmoil 
were bound to be trodden to death. This all took place within 
a hundred yards of the boat. 

After about ten minutes’ pandemonium a cow took the lead 
and led the herd along the edge of the river bank and so to safety. 
Just as they passed about 4oyds. from the boat one of the smaller 
calves (which can be seen in the right half of one of the illus- 
trations) got into difficulties, whereupon three cows dropped 
back and pushed it along with their trunks. 

The last illustration depicts the leaders of a huge herd of 
elephant ; it was quite impossible to form any opinion as to 
the number of animals in that herd, but it is no exaggeration 
to say it ran into several hundreds. I counted eighty-eight 
just in front of me—they then merged into one continuous 
line so that it was impossible to count them, and the line 
extended as far as the eye could see, the ground being dead 
flat, not as much as a bush or ant-heap. The local Dinkahs 
said that the herd had arrived two days previously. 





SOME NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
By W. D. M. BELL. 


The remarkable photographs of elephant taken by Lord 
Claud Hamilton afford us a real sight of the savage and primitive 
nature of Africa. The extraordinary appearance of the animals 
themselves, the desolation of the scenery and the weirdness of 
the papyrus grass combine to make a picture altogether strange 
and of another age. To an old hunter of elephants these 
photographs give the most exquisite pleasure. Surely they 
should be recorded in a permanent manner in our museums. 

Illustration No. 1 shows the herd before it became aware 
of the near proximity of man. The presence of fire alone is 
not sufficient to frighten them, apparently. But in Nos. 2 and 3 
they are quite alive to the necessity of flight. It is evident that 
in the regions where these pictures were taken the ghastly native 
system of hunting them by fire is not within their experience. 
It would be impossible to do so in sudd, I fancy. Hence, perhaps, 
the reason why such enormous numbers of elephants have 
survived in the sudd regions. 

Several hundred miles to the west lies the country where 
fire-hunting has been perfected : and, as it is now happily a thing 
of the past, it may be interesting to describe how primitive 
man, although armed only with very ineffective spears, can 
bag these mighty animals by the aid of fire. It is probably 
in a similar way that our ancestors dealt with the mammoths 
and elephants of our north country. 

The system is this. A stretch of country of perhaps twenty 
square miles is carefully fire-guarded. Two sides of the chosen 
area may be naturally guarded by streams. Where there is 
no natural guard one must be made by the villages concerned. 
On a certain day men, women and children meet at the selected 
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CORNERED BY 


spot. Each carries sufficient food to see the job through. 
Everyone brings a hoe and weapons as usual, of course. Then 
a broad track is carefully cleared of combustible material. This 
artificial fire guard is continued until it connects with the natural 
ones, and at an incredible speed. Huge jars of beer are set up, 
and the old men sit round these, exhorting everyone to harder 
work. The actual workers get precious little beer, but somehow 
the old boys seem able to communicate to the workers some of 
their own intoxication. Singing, sweating and working like 


A 


GRASS FIRE. 


demons, miles of fire-guard are soon completed and all retire 
once more to their villages. 

From now on the eight or ten foot grass is drying up every- 
where. All the country outside the guarded area is fired until 
that area forms the only feeding ground for thirty or forty miles 
around. Gradually game of all sorts draws intoit. It now forms 
a great attraction to any white hunter who is strong enough 
to withstand the concentrated hostility of maybe five or six 
thousand natives, should he be lucky enough to find it. No 
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A COW TOOK 


native of the country will dare to lead him to it, few enough 
will dare even to talk of it. For now the running of the show 
is in the hands of the most potent ‘ medicine ’’ men. 

Towards the end of the seven months’ dry season everything 
in the area is as dry as tinder and as fireable as petrol. Watchers 
are now put on to the confines of the area. The whole country 
outside is black and parched. The medicine-men are hard at 
it in the villages. Goats are ostentatiously buried with their 
eyelids sewn up and surreptitiously unburied and eaten by the 
medicine-men. Fowls are sacrificed and go the same road. 
Indescribable “ medicine’”’ palaver is the order of the day. 
For it is no mean problem the witch doctors have tackled. 
Not only must they defer the firing of the area in order to have 
plenty of game in it and to have all “‘ bone ’”’ dry, but they must 
also prevent any wandering rain-showers from visiting any 
part of the country within a radius of fifty miles. The slightest 
shower would draw up the grass in a night and draw off the 
game ina day. Elephant will “‘ wind ”’ rain forty or fifty miles 
away. 

There arrives a time at last when all seems right. The 
watchers have seen large numbers of game entering the guarded 
area. The dry wind still blows, no rain has fallen and every- 
thing is bone dry. Above all, no more sacrifices are forthcoming 
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from the credulous villagers. The time has arrived. The 
signal is given and the date assigned. From now on until their 
return to the villages some weeks hence all is disorderly organi- 
sation. The villages are almost deserted. Men, women and 
children are off. Upon the result of the next few days depends 
their yearly meat supply. 

Let us now hasten to where the guards have their camp. 
Several miles to leeward of the sacred area will be found their 
tiny camp. In the dry season winds are constant in direction 
and the danger of game in the area winding the camp is negligible. 

On the eve of the great day the first arrivals appear. Irom 
now on there is a constant stream of very excited and unnaturally 
quiet natives. Some have come twenty, thirty or even forty 
miles. All carry large pieces of bark to protect their feet from 
the hot ground when they come to follow up the fire on the 
morrow. Even the smallest children carry the worn-down 
and discarded spears of their elders, while every woman and 
man has as many spears as they can procure. That night is 
the one night of an African’s life when he sleeps without fire or 
noise, except it be a case of war. 

At sunrise of the day all hasten to their fire-stations, not 
in this case to fight it, but to create it. There they must wait 
until their watchers in the trees see the signal go up—a column 
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of smoke. This is given by the medicine men’s staff when the 
sun is well up and the wind blows strongly. Hardly has the 
smoke from the signal become visible before hundreds of similar 
columns spring into the already heat-hazy and quivering air. 
Soon they merge into continuous lines of flame and smoke. 
The ring is complete and begins to creep in on the doomed 
animals, followed by a frantic mob of quite inhuman demons. 
The scenes that follow are best left undescribed. It is 
primitive man at his most devilish. The slaughter is not all 
on one side though. Buffalo take a short toll, but elephant 
sometimes a long one of their tormentors. Natives roused to 
such a state of fury seem impervious to fear of any sort. Even 
the flames themselves, great roaring, shooting tongues darting 
30ft. into the air, hardly prevent them from attacking the 
distracted animals. All become scorched and blistered, both 
hunters and hunted. Tiny children may be seen within a few 
feet of an infuriated mass of struggling animals, pushing feebly 
at them with their worn and blunted spears, the next instant 
to be flung headlong or engulfed by the whirling mélée. Madmen 
spring through momentary openings in the wall of flames to 
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attack elephant as yet untouched by the fire. There are 
casualties on both sides. 

Of all the animals, leopard come through the fire ordeal 
with least harm to themselves and most damage to their enemies. 
They appear to lie down with their noses between their paws 
and to ride it out thus. Fire sweeps over them, carbonising 
their short dense coats and apparently insulating them. | 
have seen a native closely following the fire rush at and plunge 
his spear into a black lump. Immediately the lump seemed 
to fall apart and become parti-coloured in a fashion to make 
one’s eyes blink, the jet black of the back and flanks contrasting 
with the spots of the untouched parts in a most extraordinary 
manner. With a lightning spring it bit the first man through 
the shoulder, bounded in two gigantic leaps on to another native 
who missed it badly with his spear, mauled him severely and 
immediately seemed to be on yet another. So quickly did all 
this happen or perhaps so slowly did my astonished brain grasp 
the affair, that it was only after the third man had been mauled 
that I got off my tardy shot—a clean miss. ‘‘ Spots ”’ disappeared 
in clouds of smoke and dust a gallant winner. 


TALES OF THE CONQUISTADORES 


T is one of the greatest bonds we have with the Spanish 
people that we have been brought up, both historically 
and individually, on tales of the Conquistadores. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham has discovered a new one—new, 
at any rate, to some of us—Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, 

the conqueror of New Granada or, as it is called nowadays, 
Columbia. Quesada confronted perils equal to those of Cortes 
and Pizarro, while he endured hardships which were, if anything, 
greater than theirs, conquering at last an empire as strange 
and as interesting as Mexico or Peru, and one far more remote 
and inaccessible. Cortes and Pizarro knew approximately 
where they were going ; Quesada fell on his conquest—or, rather, 
climbed up to it—by accident. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
book * is not the result of original research, like Prescott’s 
‘History’; and it does less than justice to Sir Clements 
Markham, who also wrote a “‘ Conquest of New Granada,” 
published in 1912. ‘This, however, is barely mentioned in the 
new book; and then, it is given a wrong name. 

The distinctive feature of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
writing on the Conquistadores is its impartiality. Prescott, 
as we read him now, seems to have pandered to racial pride 
and religious prejudice. For him, all Spaniards were cruel, 
bloodthirsty and treacherous. 

Gold was not always their chief aim, as Protestant historians aver. 

, When all is said and done, they were much like ourselves, 

not knowing, and not caring much to know, where their greed ended 
and their faith began. The love of gain certainly was strong 
in them, as it is strong in all mankind ; but it could not have been 
the only motive that induced the Spaniards to endure such hardships 
and such perils as they suffered in the quest. 

Quesada, indeed, got into trouble in Spain for not bringing 
enough gold with him. He was probably the most humane of 
all the Conquistadores, and came nearer to obeying the charter 
drawn up by the Spanish Government for safeguarding the rights 
of the Indians than any other man in the American colonies, 
except Padre de las Casas. 

Prescott displayed the conquest of Mexico ¢ as a marvellous 
and sustained piece of historical research. His chief failings 
(as Mr. Joyce points out in his admirable Introduction) were 
in comparative ethnology and comparative religion; but his 
fine critical sense often led him surprisingly near the mark, 
even though, in 1843, when the history was published, the 
science of anthropology had not been invented. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham tells the story of the conquest of New Granada, 
not so much as erudite history, but as an account of travel. 
The author has been over the country ; he knows it “ backwards,” 
in fact. ‘‘ When the trail enters the dense forests of the foot- 
hills . . .” he begins, on one page; and we know that we 
are to see a tropical forest on the swampy banks of the Magdalena 
both as Mr. Cunninghame Graham has seen it and as the soldiers 
of Quesada saw it—and died in it—four hundred years ago. 
But what makes Mr. Cunninghame Graham particularly suited 
to be the biographer of a Conquistador is his passion for horses. 
Quesada, like Pizarro and Cortes, owed his success (after God, 
as the chroniclers are careful to add) to his horses; he even 
executed one of his men who, when the little band of explorers 
was almost starving, killed his horse for food. 

The customs and beliefs of the Chibcha Empire which 
Quesada conquered have been studied in relation to those of 
other early civilisations in Mr. Joyce’s “South American 
Archeology ” and in his standard works on the primitive culture 
of Mexico and Central America. Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
also gives examples, which prove that the Chibcha Indians 


possessed real imaginative power which amounted to a sense 


of poetry : 

Spiders were sacred to the Chibchas for a curious reason. 

After death the Chibcha souls made their way by various dark and 
tortuous passages to the centre of the earth. Before arriving at their 
destination they had to pass a river, and this they did on rafts of spiders’ 
webs, as by no means could they have crossed the river without these 
rafts, and thus must have remained in perpetual limbo. No one was 
known to kill a spider, for to have done so would have been to kill 
a soul. 

Then there is the legend of ‘‘ El Dorado ” 

In the days when the Cacique of Guatavita was an independent 
chief, he used to go once every year, accompanied by a procession, 
to make a ceremonial offering to the spirits of the lake, and then to 
bathe in it. On the appointed day he was anointed well with turpen- 
tine and then rolled on a bed of gold-dust that, sticking to his flesh, 
converted him into a golden statue as he stood naked on the raft. ‘Then, 
when the sun shone full upon him, surrounded by his nobles on the 
raft, he offered up his prayers, and after having cast offerings of gold 
and emeralds into the depths, he plunged into the waters like a great 
golden fish. . . This picturesque and curious ceremony of 
the Golden Man ‘(El Dorado) was distorted by the tales of the first 
conquerors into a legend of a golden city (El Dorado) that proved an 
ignis fatuus to all sorts and conditions of men, including Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Gonzalo Pizarro. 

The point of view of the Indians is made doubly vivid 
to us in the drawings with which Mr. Keith Henderson has 
illustrated the fine new edition of Prescott. ‘They are inspired 
by the Aztec manuscripts in the British Museum, and in many 
cases taken directly from native drawings. It gives us an 
extraordinary insight into the greatest of all adventures to see 
how ‘stout Cortes and all his men ”’ actually appeared to the 
native Indian draughtsmen. J. B. Trenp. 

* The Conquest of New Granada, by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

t The Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. Prescott. Two vols. 
(© hatto and Windus, 42s.) 


The Doves’ Nest, by Katherine Mansfield. (Constable, 6s.) 

I DO not know whether there is greater pleasure or pain to be found 
in this little volume of six complete stories—one “‘ The Dolls’ House ”’ 
in Katherine Mansfield’s happiest vein, one “‘ The Fly,’”’ a miniature of 
horror—-and fifteen begun and left unfinished. And among these fifteen 
such beginnings, exquisite, strong, as “ crystal clear,’’ as she herself 
prayed that her work might be. “The Doves’ Nest,” ‘‘ Father and 
the Girls,” “‘ A Man and His Dog,” that lovely, unforgetable complete 
fragment—if one may use the adjective and if a fragment it, indeed, is— 
“Six Years After’’—they leave me impotently, furiously longing to 
be told the rest, like a child whose story-teller moves off about some 
grown-up business and takes away ‘“‘ what happened next” with the 
light. ‘Then there is ‘‘ Weak Heart,’ where we have a beginning 
and then, as it were, stepping stones, and then an ending. The publica- 
tion of these fragments is abundantly justified not only by their merit, 
the hint that some of them give of greater power burgeoning in their 
author, but as helping to round out our understanding not only of her 
art but of herself. The extracts printed from her journal give the 
plan of the noble building she wished to raise, the unfinished work the 
material in which it should have glowed had she lived to complete it. 
Would it even then have satisfied her high test of perfection? | 
think not. She was of those who seem to others to attain and to them- 
selves to strive. It is not easy to reconcile oneself to the mere head 
and heart appeal of Katherine Mansfield’s art and to silence one’s 
demand for the story—in this volume more powerfully constructed, on 
the whole, than in the previous ones—it would be no tribute to her 
art if we could. She saw and showed ; and saw so much and showed 
so much that her people became real for us. We heard their 
breathing, we shared their thoughts, her death has been their death 
too, in these unfinished stories, and our double loss. 








Restoration, by E. Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 7s. 6d.) 
I HAVE had an adventure—at least, that is what I feel it was. It 
all happened when Henry Wicken was taken ill in the train, and so thrust 
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upon Lady Didsbury’s hospitality came to know Ellen, “‘ the 
rushy girl,” and Jake, ‘‘ the Knave,’” and Edward Achurch, “ the 
black Knave,’”’ and the matchless, lovely, empty Geraldine, and all the 
rest of them. I suppose my thanks for letting me look at them all 
through Henry’s eyes are really due to Miss Ethel Sidgwick, who 
has set down his speculations and discoveries just in the order in which 
he made them, with an exquisite truthfulness to real life, where you 
do not invariably sum up every new acquaintance correctly at first sight 
and know exactly what people are driving at from the moment when 
they begin moving. Of course, this method has its drawbacks ; it 
demands a most keen attention on the reader’s part, an at once fluent 
and fervent intelligence, as though some feminine Henry James of a 
lighter sort danced will-o’-the-wisp-like from tussock to tussock before 
you through a social comedy. You may flounder as you follow, you 
may be lost, you may struggle to land, not quite sure how you got 
there, but the adventure will have been well worth while. S. 





Time is Whispering, by Elizabeth Robins. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

IN Time is Whispering Miss Elizabeth Robins attacks an ambitious 
subject, love between a man and a woman of mature, even of advanced 
years, and makes an artistic success of it. All the elements of potential 
failure are there : the woman is a courageous, unblinkered fifty, a widow 
with a grown-up son; the man is the woman-hating bear and boor 
beloved of innumerable previous women novelists ; the plot is of the 
simplest, the most hackneyed. But nothing passes through Miss 
Robins’ hands without gathering distinction on the way, simply because 
in art it remains eternally true that “‘ it is not what you do; it is how 
you do.’’ And Miss Robins’ “ how ”’ is, as ever, the result of a clear 
brain, a sensitive spirit and an incorruptible artistic conscience. Her 
chief danger is, indeed (and how rarely it is encountered !), an excess 
of restraint. Because of this fear of hers of being too expansive the 
first part of the book moves a little slowly, so that we half wonder 
whether we are going to miss some of the old passionate though con- 
trolled intensity. But it is not so. Having set her scene with some 
leisureliness, Miss Robins’ hand, which has lost no cunning, sweeps 
the strings of emotion with beautiful skill. Wisdom, wit and tender- 
ness are in the book, together with a brave examination into the secrets 
of attraction between the sexes, of the parts played by passion and by 
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intellectual and spiritual needs. Time Is Whispering is a rich book ; 

a book that has received from its maker, in ample measure, thought and 
love. And, among the subjects illuminated i in it, a very homely one calls 
for special mention : apples! We do not remember to have read any- 
where such charming lyrical tributes as those paid by the heroine, Judith 
Lathom, to “ the fruit that stands by you as the apple does.”? No one 
who likes a novel to be literature can afford to miss Time Is Whispering. 


Grey Wethers, by V. Sackville-West. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
CLARE WARRENER, Miss Sackville-West’s heroine, lives in an old 
manor house near a village on the Downs with an ancient antiquarian 
father. She has two lovers—the histrionic, gentlemanly Mr. Calladine 
of Starvecrow, and Nicholas Lovel, gipsy, poacher, shepherd, what you 
will, who lives with a mad brother and an odious bedridden mother 
popularly supposed to be a witch, but is a fine young man for a’ that 
and a’ that. Clare, riding her pony on the Downs, spends long days 
with Lovel, and when he, suddenly aware of his love for her and sternly 
determined that the bad blood of the Lovels shall end with himself, 
refuses to have anything more to do with her, she seeks a dubious cure 
for her grief in wedding Mr. Calladine. Meanwhile a repulsive young 
lady of the village has tricked Lovel into going through the ceremony 
of marriage with her by declaring that she is about to become the mother 
of his mad brother’s child. So both Clare and Lovel are brought 
to catastrophe and wretched marriage ; and then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, they elope to the Downs together in the snow. It has 
come out that Lovel’s brother is not, after all, the father of Daisy’s child, 
and that, apparently, demolishes all Lovel’s scruples. Calladine 
follows them to a shepherd’s hut and frets considerably about their sleep- 
ing arrangements, and Olver brings them chops; but the suddenness 
with which finally the lovers vanish into the moonlight suggests 
disembodied spirits who have not much need of either. Needless 
to say, Grey Wethers is exquisitely written and exquisitely observed, 
save for such tiny errors as allowing geese to quack and yokels to wear 
belts to their smocks ; but its curious mixture of detached romance 
and rather crude realism suggests that it is earlier work than the stories 
n “‘ The Heir,” which savoured of neither. 


(Other revi:ws of recent books will be found on page c.) 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN THE FUTURE 


By Sir Lawrence Weaver, late Director General of Land Settlement. 


AND SETTLEMENT for ex-Service men is finished so 
far as the late Government’s pledge is concerned. 
Promises were made, and they have been fulfilled to 
nearly 19,000 men. The cost has been heavy, and almost 
everyone is agreed that we cannot afford in the future 
to make an average capital loss of between £400 and £500 on 
every man provided with a small holding. By the time the 
valuation on the County Council holdings comes to be made 
in 1926, it seems likely that we shall have lost nearer £500 than 
#400 on each man settled. 

For all that, it is unthinkable that the provision of small 
holdings shall be abandoned for good and all. Since 1907 it 
has been the policy of all parties in the State that small holdings 
must be provided, and that the nation ought to incur some loss 
in establishing them, rather than do nothing. Legally, a small 
holding is something over I acre and not more than 50 acres. 
The number of holdings tends always to shrink, and the State 
is always trying to defeat the shrinkage by creating new ones. 

The figures are illuminating. Between 1870 and 1885 
they ranged round about 315,000; but the statistical method 
was then loose, and it is not until 1895, when the number was 
299,378, that we are on firm ground. By 1903 it had fallen to 
290,671. In 1913, after the Small Holdings Act had been in 
operation for five years, it had crept up by only 1,775, a far smaller 
number than the new statutory holdings created. Between 
1913 and 1918 there was the sensational decrease of 17,112 
The last figure published, 273,530, is for the year 1922. 

So it comes about that, despite the creation of nearly 19,000 
statutory small holdings since the war, there has been, between 
1895 and 1922, a period of twenty-seven years, a net loss of 

25,848 small holdings. All public and private efforts notwith- 
standing, small holdings tend steadily to disappear. 

What is the meaning of it all ? 

In times of agricultural depression small-holders are apt 
to fail and their holdings get absorbed into larger farms. At 
all times landowners of means are apt to swallow up small 
holdings in order to round off their home farms or to tidy up 
their estates. Not a few little holdings with cottages of archi- 
tectural interest have fallen a prey to the week-ender. The 
extension of towns is a strong contributory cause. Small market 
gardens and pieces of accommodation land are taken for building 
sites. There is one bright spot: a good many of such holdings 
have been taken for allotments. 

Now, what of the demand for new small holdings ? When 
the Geddes “ axe ’’ descended on the late Government’s settlement 
scheme, there remained some thousands of ex-Service men asking 
for holdings and not getting them. The break in prices has 
doubtless cooled their ardour, but there are still many who not 
only believe they can make good if they get land, but certainly 
would succeed. Behind them are perhaps 15,000 civilians whose 
desires have been ignored altogether since the ex-Service man 
had a preference, and they include a large proportion of fully 
experienced men. Some of them have been applying to the 
County Councils for land since before the war. They are mainly 





countrymen, farm labourers or foremen, and the sons of small 
holders. Behind them again is the increasing number of allot- 
ment-holders in towns, who are learning to be skilled cultivators. 
Among them are many who would return to country life if access 
to the land were made easy and if agricultural prices were to 
become stabilised at a reasonably remunerative level. 

Before the war, with the interest on Government loans 
at 34 per cent. and with building at half its present cost, but with 
agricultural rents not appreciably lower than they are to-day, 
it was exceedingly difficult everywhere to create a small holding 
including a new cottage and outbuildings on a self-supporting 
basis, and quite impossible in some counties. 

It cannot be done anywhere now, nor is it likely to be possible 
for as many years ahead as need ‘be considered. Moreover, 
many County Councils, who are the statutory authorities for 
the provision of smail holdings, are scared at finding themselves 
landowners on a big scale and quite determined to wait and see 
before they increase their commitments. 

The Treasury can hardly be expected to smile upon any 
further Government grants-in-aid, for the general taxpayer 
will have to find money to replace the proposed remission of 
rates in favour of the agriculturist, and will not enjoy the process. 

The only immediate possibility seems to be the provision 
of small holdings without cottages or outbuildings, where the 
County Council can hire the land instead of buying it and acts 
therefore only as a middleman, hiring wholesale and letting retail. 
This is well enough for the small market gardener and the man 
who wants a field to graze a pony, but it does not meet the need 
of the man who wants to be a small yeoman, with a little mixed 
farm of 40 acres, or a small dairy farmer. 

The outlook as to the provision of holdings is therefore un- 
promising, but not hopeless. 

Most of the post-war schemes had to be financed on money 
borrowed at 64 per cent. The rate is now 43, or only 14 per 
cent. more than before the war. In 1914 a holding costing £1,000 
was an economic proposition if it could command a rent of 
about £50 a year (£35 for loan interest and £15 for sinking fund, 
repairs and management). To-day it would need to return 
{62 tos. (loan interest being £12 10s. up). But with some new 
equipment the same holding might cost £1,200 to create, owing 
to the high cost of building, and that would bring the economic 
rent up to about £75. 

The difference of £25 per annum as compared with pre-war 
rents cannot be found by the small-holder and is too heavy a 
sum for the taxpayer to find. If with cheaper money and cheaper 
building it could be brought down to {10 per annum it might be 
reasonable for the country, in a future of less financial stringency, 
to face a charge of, say, £250,000 a year for fifty years in order 
to put 25,000 self-supporting small-holders on the land. 

We should only then be back at the figure of 1895, but we 
should have achieved a work of rural appeasement. The land 
hunger of the small man is a small thing in our urban community, 
but Ireland shows what a canker it is when widespread. Rural 
depopulation is is more easily prevented than cured. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. 
To THE EDITOR 
S1r,—I think most of us know the old rhyme : 
“St. Swithun’s Day if thou dost rain 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. Swithun’s Day if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair.” 


\ few of us still watch the weather on July 15th 
‘vith anxious interest, for old superstitions die 
ard, though meteorological reports do not 
carry out the ancient saying. I was reading a 
‘ong list of these recently, and not a single 
watery St. Swithin seemed to have brought 
those forty dire days of wet in its train. It 
is curious to try to trace the origin of the 
popular belief. The story of the attempted 
translation of St. Swithin’s body from its humble 
resting-place in the churchyard to a rich shrine 
in the cathedral, and his sending forty days 
of downpour in sign of his dislike of the pro- 
ceeding, seems to be of medizval origin. 
Brand gives it in full in his “‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’’ whereas St. Swithin, 
Bishop of Winchester, lived and 
died in the ninth century. An 
earlier manuscript, really belonging 
to Saxon times, tells a very differ- 
ent story. The legend therein set 
forth suggests that St. Swithin 
desired a shrine in his cathedral 
and actually appeared in a vision 
to a decrepit old smith and stated 
his wishes to him. He appeared 
many times, emphasising his re- 
quest with sundry miracles, until 
he was duly translated with much 
pomp and ceremony. It is curious 
that legends similar to the forty 
days of rain, associated with St. 
Swithin in England, have been 
general in other countries. In 
France popular superstition ascribes 
prophetic powers anent the com- 
ing weather to St. Médard on 
June 8th, and to St. Gervais and 
St. Protais on the 19th ; in Belgium, 
St. Godeleive is credited with the 
like association ; while in Germany 
they cling to the Seven Sleepers. A 
particularly quaint legend belongs 
to St. Médard, who is said to have 
gone out into the country with a 
large party of people on a_ hot 
summer’s day. ‘Torrential rain 
suddenly descended and drenched 
everybody except the saint. He 
owed his protection to an eagle which 
circled round his head, spreading 
out its wings, which thus acted as 
an umbrella ! The simple explana- 
tion of all the legends might, 
perhaps, be found in some pagan 
tradition, the details of which are 
lost to us. So often old heathen 
stories were handed on to Christian 
days, and saints inherited adapted 
powers of magic. Old Durham 
chronicles do actually record a 
tremendous downpour on July 16th, 
1315.and thefact that wet andstormy 
weather prevailed for some time 
afterwards ; so some ingenious his- 
torians have suggested that the 
origin of St. Swithin’s weather pro- 
phecies may be found that in one season. 
Poor Robin’s Almanack in 1697 summed the 
matter up after this fashion : 
“In this month is St. Swithin’s Day, 

On which if it rain they say 

Full forty days after it will 

Or more or less, some rain distill. 


“ Better it is to rise betime 
And to make hay while sun doth shine 
Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise.’ 


> 


—FEDDEN TINDALL. 


ANDREW LANG AS A _ POET. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1rR,—I have only just seen Country LiFe for 
June 9th giving Lang’s retort to R. L. Steven- 
son’s lines beginning, ‘“‘ Dear Andrew of the 
brindled hair.’’ I understood that the retort 
began, “‘ Dear Louis, of unbridled cheek ”’— 
much neater than “‘ of the awful cheek.’’ My 
version was given to me many years ago by a 
relative of Lang’s.—C. 

[The quotation was perfectly right. It 
appears in the book of Andrew Lang’s poems 


as in our pages and the publishers write to 
say that “Mr. Lang’s Poem appeared in 
Longman’s Magazine for October, 1887, page 
666, and begins ‘ Dear Louis of the awful 
cheek.” ”—Ep.] 


THE MYRTUS LUMA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Str,—The specimen of Myrtus Luma, a 
native of Chile, shown in the accompanying 
photograph, which was taken on May 3oth, 
1923, stands in the Barnpark grounds in 
Teignmouth, South Devon, and is _ locally 
known as “the Barnpark myrtle” and 
generally believed to be the common myrtle 
(M. communis). It has attained a height of 
28ft., which was determined by actual and 
accurate measurement on June 7th, 1923. 
As shown by the camera its branches enjoy a 
free and uniform circular spread to * circum- 
ference of approximately 85ft. The writer 





THE BARNPARK MYRTLE. 


is informed by Mr. W. J. Bean, the Curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, that the 
largest plant of Myrtus Luma he knows of 
is at Kilmacurragh, Co. Wicklow, 2oft. high 
and 25ft. in circumference, but, he adds, 
there are a good many fine specimens in 
Cornwall, where it is usually grown under a 
synonym—Eugenia apiculata. It may be of 
interest to add that in the memorable season 
of 1921 the Barnpark myrtle began blooming 
in June, and that year ripened a heavy crop 
of berries which were thoroughly enjoyed by 
numbers of birds.—M. Pace Birp. 


IN RURAL SUSSEX. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Off the beaten track in Sussex, in a 
country village, I heard these old-time remedies : 
There was a wonderful tea concocted with St. 
John’s wort which had often been found effica- 
cious in cases of obstinate sores. ‘‘ You know 
that carter, Bill Hodges, who fell down last 
Christmas off his cart ; the doctor didn’t do him 
any good, and I felt sorry like to see him. So I 
went to my cupboard and took out a bunch of 
the herb I had stored, and boiled it up for 
twenty minutes, and it did him a lot of good 


when I bathed his wound. Folks ought to 
know all these remedies, they did,” went on 
the old woman, her brown eyes fixing them- 
selves on me with the ardent faith of the born 
healer. ‘‘ Then there’s Jack of the Hedge— 
you know, the little white flower with large 
leaves ;_ well, you buy some real home-made 
lard and boil it up for a bit, then strain it, and 
it makes a salve ready to use at all times ; and 
in the summer, when it’s growing, if you bind 
a leaf round the salve it helps to draw the poison 
out. Then there’s periwinkle salve, made in 
the same way—good for ringworm and sores. 
I gave some of my salves to the old woman 
what goes about in the van selling trugs (garden 
baskets), and she says she wouldn’t be without 


>» 


them.” “‘ How did you find out these remedies: 
I asked. ‘‘ I learned them off Granny Brooks, 
who used to live up at the Church Farm ; she 
knew so many remedies that our old doctor 
said it was a pity she had to carry them off 
to another world. She said she’d learnt them 
from a wise old body who used 
to come and sit along of her 
when her man was dying of a 
hem of a cold in his inside.” ‘‘ Do 
tell me more,” I urged. ‘‘ Then 
there’s the remedy for whooping- 
cough, which I tried on my little 
Tommy when his mother, my 
daughter, was laid up, and he 
coughing fit to burst away. It’s 
quite simple. You get some 
powdered mustard and put it on 
the soles of the foot and then some 
in the socks, and you'll soon find 
the smell of the mustard coming 
out of the mouth, and it will ease 
him quite a lot ; at least, it did our 
Tommy !”’—Hucu Mant. 


TO ENCOURAGE THE SMALL- 
HOLDER. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—One way to attract to the 
land and improve its cultivation 
would be to enact that he who 
enhances its agricultural value 
should not for ten years thereafter 
pay increased rates and taxes in 
consequence. There are, in the 
county of Hants, thousands of 
acres of land of such poor quality 
that it has probably never been 
tilled. As a result it may often 
be purchased at a very small figure. 
Here, by certain kinds of food pro- 
duction, a small-holder—provided 
he is hardworking, thrifty and 
sensible—may make a living, but 
the thought of the tax gatherer, 
waiting in his office to pounce on 
the first fruits if the undertaking 
eventually proves successful, renders 
the speculation less attractive.— 
W. WEBB. 


AN ALTERATION OF THE 
CENOTAPH. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—While concurring with the 
remarks of your corresponden} 
C. H. concerning the light on the Ceno- 
taph, I should like to add to those which he 
makes—and with which also I concur—about 
the flags. I have not seen the Southend 
War Memorial but, judging from the photo- 
graph which appears with his letter, the wreaths 
and sculptured flags are apparently from the 
designs made by Mr. Derwent Wood, R.A., for 
the Cenotaph in Whitehall. It was, I under- 
stand, the original intention of the architect 
to use flags of painted stone. ‘These were 
duly designed by the sculptor and the whole 
scheme met, I believe, with the approval of the 
Cabinet. The latter, however, subsequently 
decided to employ flags of woven material, and 
I am informed that this decision was due to the 
more zsthetic considerations being overruled 
by a suggestion that no soldier would salute 
a flag which did not wave in the breeze. The 
flags were to have been made specially, of silk, 
to the dimensions of the stone flags in the 
architect’s plan, but a report to the Office of 
Works, on the “ fastness”’ of the dyes in 
bad weather, resulted in permission being 
obtained to substitute the more durable (and 
less costly) bunting flags of approximate (and 
stock) size, as on the temporary Cenotaph of 
1919.—GUINDANT. 
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A TYROLEAN PROCESSION. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Near Kitzbiihel, under the Kaiser 
Mountain, stands a small old chapel with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Here and no further came the 
Swedish riders, 1643.’ Advance cavalry of 


the army of Gustavus Adolphus reached this 
valley in the Thirty Years’ War. No troops 
were available to oppose them, and the peasants, 
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such as a heavy footstep on a quaking bank, 
will put down all the fish in the vicinity. Big 
trout, which lurk in deep holes, afford excellent 
instances of piscine lethargy. The ordinary 
orthodox fly will receive no notice whatever, 
whereas if something glittering and out of the 
common, such as a silver-bodied peal fly, is 
put over his haunt, it is quite likely that the old 
fellow will come at it. So, too, the peal, which 





CELEBRATING THE DELIVERANCE FROM GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


who gathered on foot, were without arms ; 
but the priest went to meet the enemy, carry- 
ing the Host before him. The legend is that 
the Swedish horses, on seeing the Monstrance, 
fell upon their knees, and their riders were 
thrown into the mountain stream or retreated. 
In memory of this miraculous deliverance 
the young peasants of the Brixen vallev, to 
the number of about three hundred, rice in 
procession once a year to this chapel. They 
wear the ancient costumes, which are handed 
down from generation to generation. Each 
valley has its different headgear—eagles’ feathers, 
cock of the mountain plumes or chamois tufts— 
and carries the lamps or banners of its church, 
or old weapons. In deference to official decrees 
against bare knees as immodest, the men wear 
long trousers instead of their usual ‘‘ shorts.” 
They are mounted on the heavy farm horses 
or the sturdy hill ponies, which are gaily de- 
corated. ‘The bishop, in full canonicals, and 
several priests ride with them, and prayers are 
repeated by all who take part. It is a deeply 
impressive ceremony, without any artificial 
or theatrical note, and is enhanced by the 
magnificent background of mountains.—E. A. 
CONSTABLE. 








HABITS OF TROUT AND PEAL. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The activity of fish in West Country 
rivers varies according to the depth of the 
water in which they are lying. This is a fact 
that the fisherman should never lose sight of. 
It is especially during the summer months 
that he must seek fish in the shallows, for these 
are the ones which will take a fly. When peal 
are lying in a shallow run they may be seen 
turning and twisting on the gravel, showing 
their silvery sides. A fishing friend (of much 
experience) declares with conviction that these 
movements are with a view to scraping off the 
sea lice. I do not, however, think that this 
explanation goes far enough, for the peal still 
turn and twist long after the last of the sea 
lice must have gone. All wild creatures are 
accustomed to cleaning themselves; birds, 
for instance, are always washing. It is therefore 
probable that peal roll on the gravel simply to 
scrub themselves and keep their skins clean and 
bright. ‘To the angler a peal glistening on a 
shallow is a pleasant sight, for he knows that 
the fish is wide awake and taking notice, and 
that if a small fly on fine tackle is put over the 
fish, there is every chance of a bold rise. Some 
little distance below Chudleigh a new railway 
bridge has been built across the Teign; I 
was fishing that part of the river lately and 
found a terrific din going on. Steel ties were 
being thrown about and the workmen were 
bawling to each other amid the loud clanging 
of metal upon metal. Yet in spite of all this 
racket, trout were rising calmly below the bridge; 
yet vibration which affects the water directly, 


lie all day in deep pools, are hopelessly lethargic 
while daylight lasts, but at dusk they go into 
the shallows and get lively, and will then rise 
readily enough. It is pleasant, on a hot summer’s 
day, to supply oneself with a bottleful of grass- 
hoppers and bluebottles and go dapping among 
the bushes and trees. Although not very high- 
class fishing, it has a charm of its own. You 
seek out each trout in turn and, being well 
hidden, see everything at close range. The 
sight of a big trout deliberately sailing up to 
your bluebottle, and after inspection, sucking 
it gently in, is quite thrilling. After peal have 
been some time up a river they take the natural 
fly freely, and I have caught them even on a 
big grasshopper.—-‘‘ FLEUR-DE-Lys.”’ 


ON THE DOWNS. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
Sir,—I hope you may like this simple little 
picture of sheep grazing on the edge of a Sussex 
down, with Cuckmere Haven in the background. 
Their bells were tinkling prettily as they moved 
slowly along.—B. S. 
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THE CRIME OF SPARROW CLUBS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I think the outbreak of insect pests 
in many parts of the country is to be ascribed 
to the ravages done by sparrow clubs, the 
members of which destroy many other small 
wild birds other than sparrows. A method of 
catching sparrows is by a net at the top of a 
long pole with which tree ivy on houses and 
trees is swept after dusk. The roosting 
birds fall into the net and the catch includes 
not only sparrows, but tits, robins, and 
other birds, all of which have their heads cut 
off and go to swell the counting of heads. In 
this way sparrow clubs are most harmful and 
tend to reduce small bird life. These so-called 
clubs ought to be restricted by law or done 
away with, in order to protect wild birds, 
which are the best natural friends of the farmer 
and gardener.—THos. RATCLIFFE. 


*“ RARA AVIS.”’ 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—May I be allowed, in reply to Mr. H. W. 
Robinson’s letter in to-day’s CouNtTRY LIFE 
(June 30th), to say that the bird alluded to was 
certainly neither the blackcap warbler nor 
the reed bunting. The blackcap warbler, male 
and female, are well known to me, and I am 
not unacquainted with the reed bunting. One 
pair, at least, of blackcap warblers comes to 
our garden every year. In my note-book for 
this year is the following entry: ‘‘ Sunday, 
April 15th. Saw and heard blackcap warbler.” 
That blackcap warbler, or one so like him as 
to show no difference, has been heard and seen 
by me in the garden dozens of times since. 

have not noticed a reed bunting in this 
neighbourhood, but Pevensey Marsh is not 
far off and there I have seen and recognised 
him. Warblers with whitish underparts are 
numerous enough, of course. But the under- 
parts of the bird which I wrote to you about 
were pure white. It was the purity of their 
whiteness which was so striking. It is a pity 
that I had not a pinch of salt to throw on his 
tail—J. PHitties Davies. 


To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. J. Phillips Davies’ 
letter in your issue for June 23rd, I should 
like to suggest the identification of the bird with 
the pied flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla). Mr. 
Davies described his bird as most accommodat- 
ingly sitting still and so affording him a good op- 
portunity of thorough inspection (the Sardinian 
warbler, on the contrary, Mr. C. R. Bree 
says in “‘ Birds of Europe,” is “‘ a restless and 
very lively bird ’’), and this corresponds exactly 
with the pied flycatcher’s habit. The latter, 
moreover, answers broadly to Mr. Davies’ 
description of his bird as having the head black 
and the rest of him white except the back and 
sides of the wings. The pied flycatcher (male) 
has head, neck and upper parts black, but the 
greater wing coverts and tertials are broadly 
edged with white. All the under parts are also 
pure white.—C. C. C. 


BY CUCKMERE HAVEN. 
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PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL RIFLE SHOOTING 


By a CAapTAIN OF SHOOTING. 





A PRACTICE ON THE ETON RANGE. 


ONCERNING the need to materialise more shooting 

enthusiasts from the raw material provided by our 

Public Schools everyone is agreed. The “ how” 

seems to be where most people get stuck. Being 

somewhat of an enthusiast myself, perhaps I can give 
a few hints. People are always asking why shooting is not so 
popular as cricket or football—to which I would answer that 
no school game can begin to thrive unless it is encouraged by 
an enthusiastic master who is not only willing to spend some 
of his leisure pushing it forward, but is heartily backed by the 
Head and all the others in the mysterious background that decide 
what is best for the school as a whole. Many schools have such 
a master, some have not; some have a betwixt and between sort 
of mixture; and several I know of, by talking to fellows whom 
one meets, in which shooting is voted as something more than a 
bit of a nuisance. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a school should have some 
prominent person to look after shooting and its welfare. I 
should like to give an example of unencouraged shooting that 
I know of in one school. The members of the corps shoot their 
first class course once a year on a 25yds. miniature range ; here 
they have to distinguish themselves in a most astonishing way 
in order that they may have a trial for the school team. The 
majority of these fellows are quite willing to fire their course, and, 
like every lively individual, delight in the use of firearms. After 
the sergeant-instructor’s careful recitation of the rules of aiming, 
they are expected to shoot as well as they are bodily capable 
of doing at the first attempt, and the large majority which fail are 
given the idea that they will never be able to shoot well, and 
accordingly retire to cricket and football, at which they are 
naturally more efficient. I might point out that the test for 
neither of these games is limited to five minutes a year, also 
the processes they involve are not so specialistic as shooting, 
and you can get a fair hang of them by watching, which is more 
than you can say of shooting. And, of course, everybody has 
played these games more or less since a very tender age. 
However, if they had a chance to shoot more often they would 


achieve better scores and would, naturally, take more interest 
in the work. The captain of an “eight” wants all sorts of 
qualities in the members of his team, and only by careful observa- 
tion can the sergeant and others who help do the choosing decide 
where the match-shooting standard lies hidden: my point being 
that the area of selection needs widening so as to give all the 
boys that have shooting in them a fair chance to show it, not 
knock out what may be the best because they are novel to 
the work or get confused trying to do six new things at once, 
nervous, out of breath, cannot settle down to a comfortable 
position, all going on at the same time—and what then is more 
likely than a bad let-off ? 

Let us consider the view of the non-shooting fraternity. 
Firstly, they say there is no exercise in it ; secondly, they have 
no patience for firing (which means they lack power of con- 
centration) and can see no sufficient object to justify the great 
effort to go to the range and fire a course. Fellows who think 
like this are backed up in many cases by masters who are not 
shots themselves and think that healthy recreation is confined 
to cricket and football. Now, if such boys and masters would 
back up shooting and see merit in those who take it seriously 
(or would like to), they would quickly discover what a great 
and fascinating sport it is, and more of them would test its virtues. 
It would not only give shooting a great lift-up in the school, 
but would supply the captain with many more aspirants from 
which to select his team for Bisley and the various inter-school 
matches. Now we are a class apart, entrusted twice a year 
with the school’s reputation and have to do our best with less 
assistance than we see being given to things not so important 
—that is as I estimate the position. 

If shooting were taken up as an everyday sport in which 
boys might indulge as the fancy struck them, we should at once 
be faced with the difficulty of accommodating fellows in the way 
of ranges. At the most, thirty can fire on one range in the course 
of an afternoon, whereas in ordinary games a single field or pitch 
will hold twenty-two players, with time for a second lot when 
they have finished. A rifle range does not take up much space 





AT BISLEY: PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS FIRING FOR THE ASHBURTON CHALLENGE SHIELD. 
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nor cost a lot to build if it is of the outdoor kind; consequently, 
extensions within reason are not out of the question. Good 
indoor ranges are a great blessing, for they can be used in the 
winter when time is plentiful and darkness forbids outdoor games. 
That affords a chance for the best athletes in the school, be they 
exponents of cricket, football, rowing or swimming, to become 
proficient at the miniature range, with a possible place in the 
CouNtRY LIFE Competition as an incentive to do their best. 

I am not so foolish as to suggest that every school should 
have its “‘ century butt’? nor the whole place go shooting mad, 
but I will endeavour to explain a means whereby it can be made 
more popular and more fellows be given the chance they would 
like of seeing how good they can become. In the first place, 
a rifle club should be formed, its members paying a small sub- 
scription towards the upkeep of the ranges and accessories. 
Having got so far, each member should be placed in a class accord- 
ing to his ability as a shot, and should be squadded at least 
once a week for serious practice. The extra talent so brought 
into the running would at once make a second “ eight ”’ possible, 
the less skilful shots, many of them younger boys of great promise, 
thus getting a chance to represent their schools in the matches 
that would be arranged. I should also suggest a monthly jewel 
or medal for each class, so that the shooting would be done 
seriously. Expenses might be covered by entry fees, donations 
or any of the other odd ways in which a popular institution 
gets supported. The gist of my idea is thus an extension of 
the number of fellows in a school to whom the portals of serious 
shooting may be opened. 

However, there are always some pessimistic people in a 
school who would be thinking of the work and trouble there is 
in cleaning a rifle after having fired with it. While speaking 
of the care and cleaning of arms, I should like to remind the 
expert as well as the inexpert Public Schoolboy marksmen that 
scamped cleaning is the worst error they can make. The novice 
boy who gets a bad shot takes for granted that it is he who has 
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gone wrong, and he is backed up in this belief by the sergeant- 
instructor. The only advice I can give him is that the sooner 
he gets this insane idea out of his head the better it will be for 
his shooting. For I firmly believe that 75 per cent. of the faulty 
shots made by reasonably proficient boys are due to the inaccuracy 
of a rifle which has not been properly looked after, either recently 
or ina more dim and distant past. A very good way of cleaning a 
rifle, which does not entail much work, is to apply some “‘ Cunirid”’ 
on a patch to which is given a slight twisting motion, and so run 
through the bore before any other cleaning. This will remove 
the solid fouling. The thin oil ‘ Kleenwell’’ should then be 
used to remove any remaining dirt. Finally, a coating of 
“ Safetypaste ’’ will preserve the polish of the bore for a number 
of weeks. All these scientific preparations can be obtained 
from Parker’s or any large gun shop. It is rather a bigger 
problem to see that the rifles used must not have been spoilt 
by earlier neglect or excessive service, so a mere mention must 
permit me to dismiss that side of the question. 

The outlay on shooting is not cheap, though it does not 
strike the schoolboy as expensive when he has everything found. 
Later on, when he may want to join some good club, where 
he has to provide his own rifle and shooting gear, it is a different 
tale ; but if he has been a member of his school “‘ eight ’’ and 
contemplates taking up shooting seriously, he will not begrudge 
the necessary expenses. 

If I may be allowed to speak frankly, I should like to impress 
upon all Public Schoolmasters that progress in rifle shooting 
depends on the encouragement they are in a position to give. 
Personally, I am quite confident that if the average fellow had 
more chances to shoot he would get to hke it as much as the 
more popular games of football and cricket. It would never 
oust the favourites—nobody wishes that it should; but I do 
think that shooting is of sufficient importance to be worthy 
of a better fate than its present one of being confined just to 
ten men in one school. J. H. G. CHapMaNn. 





A QUESTION 


OF STANCE 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


READ last week an article by a writer for whom I have a 

great respect because he is not only a good golfer, but a 

close observer. Ile made a statement which gave me a 

considerable shock, for he declared that, in his belief, the 

average amateur, as contrasted with the professional, stood 
too far from his ball. I have always believed almost the exact 
opposite, and have found in my own case that for a general 
feebleness of hitting one of the most reliable cures is to try 
to get a little further away from the ball. Moreover, when I 
have watched professionals closely, watching them themselves 
and not the destination of their shots, I have often been impressed 
by their appearance of standing a long way off. 

So, when I got home—for I had read this disturbing article 
in a train—I rushed to my bookshelves for a little support. My 
first friend was my oldest, Sir Walter Simpson in his chapter in 
the Badminton volume called ‘Out of Form.” He describes 
the symptoms of the breakdown which he calls “‘ general debility,”’ 
and diagnoses as the cause the fact that the player has gradually, 
without knowing, crept nearer to the ball. Next, I turned to 
““ Advanced Golf ’’ and re-read the great James Braid’s advice 
to short drivers. ‘1 do not believe,’’ he says, “ you can ever 
become a long driver if you stand close to the ball, and the great 
fault of many players is that they stand far too close to it. It 
is clear that the closer they get to the ball the more cramped and 
restricted are their movements ; their swing will have a strong 
tendency to be both short and upright and anything in the 
nature of a long ball becomes impossible.’’ He goes on to advise 
his pupil to try to “ wriggle” his feet an inch or two further 
back after taking his normal stance for a drive. Finally, I 
remembered a kind letter I had once received from Mr. Laidlay, 
who had watched me when I won a competition. In it he 
declared that I had been standing ‘“‘ miles away from the ball ”’ 
on that auspicious day. 

Thus fortified, I felt more equal to combating my learned 
friend’s views. Iam prepared to admit that the average player 
often looks as if he were standing too far from his ball, but I 
believe this to be generally an optical illusion. The professional 
escapes notice in being far away from the ball because he looks 
easy, natural and commanding, and particularly because he stands 
well up. The ordinary amateur, when he tries to get further 
away, is terribly inclined to crouch, and at once he looks and feels 
uncomfortable. I know the feeling so painfully well myself. 
There are three stages. In the first I am driving feebly and am 
conscious that my so-called swing is a hopeless tangle of com- 
plicated knots. In the second, remembering Sir Walter Simpson, 
I stand away from the ball and instantly my swing grows bigger, 
the tangle is smoothed out and the ball flies. In the third I 
am so anxious to continue far away from the ball that I overdo it. 
My nose gets nearer and nearer to the ground, my arms grow 
stiffer and stiffer with reaching out, I am conscious of looking 
like a stuck pig, and my last state is almost as bad as my first. 
I make no doubt that others have sutfered in the same way 
and to them I would say, as I have often said to myself: first, 


do not go on thinking too long and too hard about standing far 
off, but, after the first reformation, accept the good shots and be 
thankful ; secondly, stand up as well as stand far off, for the 
one is no good without the other. 

There is another reason, I fancy, why the average player 
often seems to be too far from his ball. He does not possess that 
which the professional has, the mysterious gift of balance. He 
is inclined to tumble on his nose, which makes him look as if 
he could not reach the ball. Balance is very hard to define. 
It is partly a natural gift no doubt, but it also comes in a large 
measure to those who have begun the game when they were very 
young and supple. They learned to throw themselves about 
without overbalancing in a way that a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman will never quite learn. Here, again, however, is some- 
thing of an optical illusion. The professional looks beautifully 
free and full of movement; the middle-aged gentleman looks 
cramped and tied-up. Yet, in fact, the professional is keeping 
his head still and not moving his feet over much, while the other 
is moving everything. When, therefore, our average golfer is 
trying, as I believe he often ought to try, to stand far away 
from the ball, he must bear in mind that it will test his powers 
of balance and that he must be on his guard as to moving that 
all-important and naturally sinful head of his. 

When one is more familiar with golf than with other games 
one is apt to watch them in terms of golf. The other day at 
Wimbledon (I ought to say that Iam a mere babe in lawn tennis) 
I saw what I deemed an interesting illustration of this matter 
of freedom and standing away from the ball. A young lady was 
playing in a mixed double. As long as the ball was in the air 
she was an artist. When it was overhead she leaped into the air 
like any coryphée and annihilated it unmercifully. But when 
she had to play a ground shot she played it, by comparison, as 
you or I might play it in our back garden ; that is, she seemed to 
run into it and scoop it rather mildly into the air. This sort of 
thing went on for some while, and then someone served her a 
fault and she returned it casually and with no anxiety. The 
contrast in method was remarkable. To my eyes, she stood 
much further from the ball and hit it, if I may so describe it, 
with a much flatter swing, and the ball came fizzing over the net 
—a perfect shot wasted. It struck me that here was a decided 
analogy to golf. The ball seems much easier to hit when it is 
close to us, and so, when we are feeling anxious and uncertain, there 
is an irresistible temptation to crowd in on to the top of it. But 
it is a temptation which, with all respect for my friend whom I 
have taken as a text, we should regard as a most dangerous one. 

I have been talking all this time about full drives and wooden 
clubs. With irons it is a different matter, and one does often see, 
I think, on any average course, many people who first of all 
have their iron clubs too flat and then stand too far away from 
the ball. Perhaps that is only a natural result of the general 
tendency to play iron clubs in much the same way as wooden 
ones, without recognising the fundamental difference that exists 
between the two. 
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THE LESSER PERITON MEAD, 
COUNTRY HOUSES MINEHEAD, SOMERSET, 


MR. P. MORLEY HORDER. 
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R. C.S. ORWIN (the well known authority on agri- but also any quantity of very thick slate for the terrace walls 
cultural economics) came into this little property and the paved walks. Against this and other local material a 
just before the war. Feeling the need of a seaside prejudice exists, due probably to the efficiency of the builders’ 
home for his family from the rather relaxing air merchant’s traveller ; otherwise, why is any house in Minehead 
of Oxford, he decided to enlarge the very uncom- covered with any but these local slates? ~ 
promising little modern villa that occupied the site. The Such beautiful stone as that from Cleeve, used for the walling, 
wisdom of allowing so negligible a building to control the could hard!y have anything but stone mullions and dressings 


planning, and to some extent 
the design, of a new house has 
been questioned. At the outset 
it was not intended to so com- 
pletely camouflage the existence 
of the smaller house, which only 
gradually got cased in to har- 
monise with the considerable 
additions. Yet, I think, any 
architect would agree that more 
individual results in planning 
are often obtained by some 
controlling influence of this 
kind, and it is possible that a 
more ordinary house might 
have been the result if the villa 
had been scrapped and a new 
site, and a less difficult one, 
chosen for a more compact 
and economical house. The 
owner would, I am sure, confess 
that it was not his original 
intention to be beguiled into 
so thorough an attempt to 
forget what existed. It all 
began with the question of 
materials. ‘The existing house 
was the usual jumble of red 
brick, with hot Minehead stone 
and white wood trimmings. 
The extensions, if economy ENTRANCE FRONT, WITH HEXAGONAL FORECOURT. 
was to be rigidly adhered to, 
had obviously to be in the 
local red stone. But, somehow, 
this only seemed possible to 
use in small quantities, for it 
is too much like the colour of 
the soil, although infinitely 
preferable to any kind of brick. 
This local stone is, by the way, 
very readily accessible and 
reasonable in price; and the 
general adoption of brick in 
place of it in this neighbour- 
hood — whereby the natural 
beauty of the high ground 
around Minehead has_ been 
quite spoiled—is much to be 
deplored. 

A visit to Cleeve Abbey, 
not many miles distant, led 
to enquiries as to the source 
of its beautiful clean grey stone. 
This was the beginning of 
developments which would have 
been fully justified but for 
the war and the cost of transit. 
Not far from Cleeve, at 
Treborough, a slate quarry 
was discovered, which yielded 
not only a beautifully varied 
grey covering for the roofs, GARDEN FRONT FROM SOUTH-EAST. 
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to enrich it; so all the existing wooden windows had to go, and 
Doulting stone from Norton-sub-Hamdon was adopted in their place. 
The result is very satisfactory, and, incidentally, it possesses the merit 
of reducing the cost of upkeep to a minimum. Beyond an occasional 
coat of paint to the iron casements, there is nothing externally to 





TERRACE WALLS AND STEPS. 


renovate ; even the underside of the eaves being 
formed with thick slates let into the walls. But if 
the exterior was costly, in point of material, 
the interior is simplicity itself. The only extra- 
vagance was the use of oak for the doors, 
and, except in the little library, there is prac- 
tically no paintwork anywhere. The hall floor is 
laid with big slabs of Treborough slates, and the 
sitting-room floors with English oak. All the timber 
was cut locally, owing to the difficulty of getting 
foreign wood. Even the war has not shaken the 
English builder’s prejudice against any form of 
English timber, except oak: but the use of such 
timber here has not produced anything more than 
the usual slight evidence of shrinkage. A very 
complete plan for the gardens was prepared by the 
architect, but much of this awaits completion. The 
ground rises steeply to the west, and the series of 
terraced levels enclosing a water garden has still 
to be made, to give a proper meaning to the existing 
arched basin in the sunk garden below. But what 
has already been carried out is very pleasing, nowhere 
more, perhaps, than in the terrace walls and steps, 
which are quite delightful. When the yew, box 
and cypress hedges have grown into definite masses 
the garden plan will justify itself completely in its 
relation to the plan of the house. Some of us can 
remember Minehead before its hill was studded 
with houses of the prosperous, and regret the loss 
of its earlier character. Dunster and Porlock still 
keep their local charm, and the admiration they excite 
in the tourist might well be reflected in the future 
development of so popular a place as Minehead. 
Most of the houses there suffer from an excess of 
“ features,” and their simplification would probably 
meet the extra cost of employing the right local 
materials. No contractor could exhaust the supplies 
of 'Treborough slates and Cleeve stone: they await 
the enterprise of an enlightened community. P. 
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